Central Intelligence Agency 



Washington, D.C. 20505 


25 April 2019 

Mr. Michael Best 
MuckRock News 
DEPT MR 24737 
411A Highland Avenue 
Somerville, MA 02144-2516 

Reference: F-2017-01460 / FBI 1348075-000 
Dear Mr. Best: 

In the course of processing your 1 April 2016 Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) request for 
information on the Covert Action Quarterly, the Federal Bureau of Investigation located CIA 
material and referred it to us on 12 April 2017 for review and direct response to you. 

We have determined that four documents can be released to you in segregable form with 
deletions made on the basis of FOIA exemptions (b)(1), (b)(3), (b)(6), (b)(7c), and (b)(7e). 

Copies of the documents are enclosed. Exemption (b)(3) pertains to information exempt from 
disclosure by statute. The relevant statutes are Section 6 of the Central Intelligence Agency Act 
of 1949, as amended, and Section 102A(i)(l) of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended. 
As the CIA Information and Privacy Coordinator, I am the CIA official responsible for this 
determination. You have the right to appeal this response to the Agency Release Panel, in my 
care, within 90 days from the date of this letter. Please include the basis of your appeal. 

If you have any questions regarding our response, you may contact us at: 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington, DC 20505 
Information and Privacy Coordinator 
703-613-3007 (Fax) 

Please be advised that you may seek dispute resolution services from the CIA’s FOIA Public 
Liaison or from the Office of Government Information Services (OGIS) of the National Archives 
and Records Administration. OGIS offers mediation services to help resolve disputes between 
FOIA requesters and Federal agencies. You may reach CIA’s FOIA Public Liaison at: 


703-613-1287 (FOIA Hotline) 



The contact information for OGIS is: 


Office of Government Information Services 

National Archives and Records Administration 

8601 Adelphi Road - OGIS 

College Park, MD 20740-6001 

202-741-5770 

877-864-6448 

202-741-5769 (fax) 

ogis@nara.gov 

Contacting the CIA’s FOIA Public Liaison or OGIS does not affect your right to pursue an 
administrative appeal. 


Sincerely, 

Riggs Monfort 

Information and Privacy Coordinator 
Enclosures 
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SECREf-^RNING ’NOTICE— INTELLIGENCE SOURCES AND METHODS INvL .I #; 

/ / I . v ' Flif! 

B|SSEMINaTI 0N AND EXTRACTION OF INFORMATION CONTROLLED BY ORIG INATOR i ,; 

iCift T\\c ToLunonoc?; 

0 SUBJECT* "ELLEN RAY, WILLIAM SCHAAP, LOUIS WOLF/COVERT ACTION 

INFORMATION BULLETIN, FCI-CUBA* Cs) 

REF* A. I □, 16 APRIL 1980 (s) (b ) (3 

B. [ 6 OCTOBER 1980 /Kin\ 


CSJ 


(?) 


(b)(3; 

(b)(3) 

: iifc \ 


1. REFERENCE A PROVIDED THE BUREAU WITH BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


ON THE "COVERT ACTION INFORMATION BULLETIN" (CAIB) AND ITS*‘STAFF 

( D )( b ) b6 

ELLEN RAY, WILLIAM SCHAAP, AND LOUIS VOLF. THE FOLLOWING INFOR- (b)(7)(c) b7c 
NATION UPDATES THAT PROVIDED IN THE REFERENCE A MEMORANDUM. 

2. AS YOU ARE AWARE, LOUIS WOLF OF CAIB GAVE A PRESS CONFERENCE 
(ATTENDED BY SCHAAP AND RAY) IN KINGSTON,■JAMAICA, ON 2 JULY 1980, 

DURING WHICH HE REVEALED THE NAMES OF 17 INDIVIDUALS WHOM HE ALLEGED jft^%^ 

- — - - - I T 0 BE EMPLOYEES OF THIS AGENCY. LESS THAN 48 HOURS^J (b)(3)’ 



P‘f| *: 
•v- * 
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- * LATER, THE HOME OF ONE OF THE INDIVIDUALS NAKED BY WOLF WAS FIRED 
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UPON BY UNIDENTIFIED INDIVIDUALS USING AUTOMATIC WEAPONS, AND A 

. ii ! ' if', 

SMALL BOMB OR GRENADE WAS DETONATED ON THE FRONT LAWN OF THE -HOME.ii^S 
3. FROM SENSITIVE SOURCES WE HAVE LEARNED THAT SINCE THAT PRESS 
CONFERENCE, MEMBERS OF THE CAlB STAFF AND THEIR ASSOCIATE JOHN 
STOCKWELL (SUBJECT OF REFERENCE B) HAVE TRAVELED EXTENSIVELY IN THE 
CARIBBEAN. ON 16 JULY 1980, ELLEN RAY TRAVELED TO KINGSTON, 

JAMAICA, FROM HAVANA, CUBA. ON 28 JULY, RAY AND WOLF AGAIN TRAVELED 

, v 'v.r . f 

TO KINGSTON (ORIGIN OF THIS FLIGHT NOT KNOWN), FROM WHERE RAY.?. ,1 f ; 

DEPARTED TO HAVANA, CUBA, ON 30 JULY, TRAVELING ON AN AIRLINE TICKET 

PROVIDED BY^JHE CUBAN EMBASSY IN KINGSTON. ON 26 AUGUST 1980 RAY 
Vi 

AND SCHAAP WERE AGAIN IN JAMAICA AND ATTENDED A STOCKWELL PRESS CON- 


■ ft. 


FERENCE. ON 27 AUGUST THEY DEPARTED FOR HAVANA, ACCOMPANIED BY 
TREVOR MUNROE, THE COMMUNIST LEADER OF THE WORKER'S PARTY OF 
JAMAICA (WPJ). 

4. CAIB HAS BEEN OPENLY PROMOTING THE GOVERNMENT OF MICHAEL 
MANLEY IN JAMAICA, WHILE (FALSELY) ACCUSING THE U.S. GOVERNMENT AND, 
IN PARTICULAR, THIS AGENCY OF MOUNTING A CAMPAIGN TO DESTABILIZE 
THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE CARIBBEAN AREA, PARTICULARLY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF JAMAICA. (S 
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SECRPf—WARNING NOTICE—INTELLIGENCE SOURCES AND METHODS INvL™^- r 

yr , {*j «.• ,, s . .4. 

DISSEMINATION AND EXTRACTION OF INFORMATION CONTROLLED BY ORIGINATOR^ 
SUBJECT: ELLEN RAY, WILLIAM SCHAAP, LOUIS WOLF/COVERT ACTION Uj)^ 
INFORMATION BULLETIN, FCI-CUBA 

REF: A. P 16 APRIL 1980 vfepEL_:_ 

B._ 6 OCTOBER IfggJ 

_U—REJEEBENCE A PROVIDED THE BUREAU 

ON Tuf^nWFPT A J0N-_IfJFO RllAlII?iL^JlULEXljl!L <C AIB) AND ITS STAfF^ ? f, 

ELLEN^ AY, WILLIA^CHAAP , AND LOUI^?WOLF^r ^^FALLOWING lNF0R "^\^ 

MATION UPDATES THAT PROVIDED IN THE REFERENCE A MEMORaWIjm: 2 \' 

2. AS YOU ARE AWARE, LOUIS WOLF OF CAIB GAVE A PRESS CONFERENCE 

(ATTENDED BY SCHAAP AND RAY) IN KINGSTON, JAMAICA, ON 2 JULY 1980, 

DURING WHICH HE REVEALED THE NAMES OF 17 INDIVIDUALS WHOM HE ALLEGED 

,-- ! i: > !, • 

[_j TO BE EMPLOYEES OF THIS AGENCY. LESS THAN 48 HO URS;: ,* 
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LATEf^ THE HOME OF ONE OF THE INDIVIDUALS NAKED BY WOLF WAS FIRED 
UPON BY UNIDENTIFIED INDIVIDUALS USING AUTOMATIC WEAPONS, AND A 
SMALL BOMB OR GRENADE WAS DETONATED ON THE FRONT LAWN OF THE HOME. 

_5*^_FR0M SENSITIVE SOURCES WE HAVE LEARNED THAT SINCE THAT PRESS 

CONFERENCE, MEM3ERS OF THE CAlB STAFF AND THEIR ASSOCIAT E JOHN _ 
rVgfoCKWELL (SUBJECT OF REFERENCE B) HAVE TRAVELED EXTENSIVELY IN THE 

I / rC- * Z SS SZ»tSSmm rn 

CARIBBEAN, ON 16 JULY 1980, ELLEN RAY TRAVELED TO KINGSTON, 

, JAMAICA.. FROM HAVANA, CUBA. ON 28 JULY, RAY AND WOLF AGAIN TRAVELED 
' TO KINGSTON (ORIGIN OF THIS FLIGHT NOT KNOWN), FROM WHERE RAY 

DEPARTED TO HAVANA, CUBA, ON 30 JULY, TRAVELING ON AN AIRLINE TICKET 
PROVIDED BY THE CUBAN EPBASSY IN KINGSTON. ON 26 AUGUST 1980 RAY 
AND SCHAAP WERE AGAIN IN JAMAICA AND ATTENDED A STOCKWELL PRESS CON- 


•){; 


FERENCE. ON 27 AUGUST THEY DEPARTED FOR HAVANA, ACCOMPANIED BY 
TREVffl^MHNROE^_THE CO MMUNISTJ.EADER OF THE WORKER'S PARTY OF 
JAMAICA (WPjTT^ X C V,t ' ^ j, 

4. CAIB HAS BEEN OPENLY PROMOTING THE GOVERNMENT OF MICHAEL 
MANLEY IN’JAMAICA, WHILE (FALSELY) ACCUSING THE U.S. GOVERNMENT AND, 
IN PARTICULAR, THIS AGENCY OF MOUNTING A CAMPAIGN TO DESTABILIZE 
THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE CARIBBEAN AREA, PARTICULARLY THE GOVERNMENT 


OF JAMAICA. 
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" 'i? IN ADDITION TO THEIR ACTIVITIES WITH REGARD TO THE CARIBBEAN, 


THE CAIB STAFF CONTINUES 


j CLAIMING TO HAVE RECEIVED THE ARTICLE ANONYMOUSLY, 


6 . 


/ 


7. RVW 30 SEPT 10 DRV D9B ALL $SCJTeT BY ORIGINATOR. ALL 
PORTIONS CARRY CLASSIFICATION AND CONTROLS OF OVERALL DOCUMENT. 
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16 July 1979 
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The Honorable William H. Webster (b)(3) 

Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation )hV7V»i 

Washington, D.C. 20535 "1 AKA) 

Dear B^ ^ ^ ^ 


r/5/? , fl,„) //sA,] 1AA!^ lit l/l, , ™>ES«. COVEBBIBJ*' O 
Dear BiuPt?;/ 1Wb£ /C6mAl£ !{ W/m -.. I j, . 

This is in response to your letter of 12 February J.979, 
which requested an assessment of the damage caused-by the 
unauthorized discl osure b y Philip Burnett.Fr anklin--Agee 

I The reason for our delay (b)^ 

T/h answering^our letter is that, until recently, we believed (b)(3) 
there was no way to narrowly focus any criminal proceedingsN J b3 
against Mr. Agee and avoid the disclosure of certain especially b6 
sensitive intelligence information during the course of Mr. b7c 
Agee’s prosecution. However, after discus sing this con cern b7E 
with Deputy Assistant Attorney General ye Si-. , 

now believe that we may be able to overcome the legal problems- | : 
regarding the disclosure o'f this information in such a •■.•■■■{ ■ 

prosecution. Your letter also requested that we furnish the 
FBI with any information in our possession regarding Mr. L* 

Agee's activities that might be relevant to the FBI's full ~ 

foreign counterintelligence investigation of Mr. Agee. All 3" 

such information has been provided to the FBI special ■ fZ 

agents handling the counterintelligence investigation, andy g __.:g 
it is my understanding that an internal FBI report was •*“tr TJ 
prepared concerning Mr. Agee which reflects the FBI's revi'ey (S 

of the information that we provided. 11 JP'/p 0 7T.. 


Dirty Work: The CIA In Western Europe an d'the Covt 
Information Bulletin 1~ 


(b)(1) 

(b)(3) 


(b)(3) b 3 | 
(b)(7)(e) b7 E 


f ALL PORTIONS^eF THIS 

DOCUMENT JtKE SECRET 

■ ^ 7 - <€j 
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WARNING NOTICE 
SENSITIVE INTELLIGENCE SOURCES 
AND METHODS INVOLVED 
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Lift 


RATAXA imi L317SAJ 


IKR-J0 SS-1J 
XSAE-00 PA-0Z 


INCOMING 

TELEGRAM 


CIAE-00 ICA-1S 

mt-00 $m-*i 
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x mim (far ti 
FIL Mill HAVANA 
TO BSICA VASHM 
ISFO SCUTATE VASNOC 45M 

UXOLAS HAVANA J?50 


C.O. l»6i: xHa/-'' 

SUHJ: GRAKKA CN^imj^JJUttCWUAOOVimU-.fait)' / / 

> PubUfCc^o^ J'AJCJl&Pbt t^Te d 

j/CCP DAILY CRANKA, WROX JT COITION, CARRICO 
ONC'THItO RACE ILOCXEO ITEN RE COVERT ACTION 
INFORMATION tVUCtll (CAIt)* AND IXTERIIEVS REl.O 
RCCEXTIV IX CVS A VIIX RUIX RAY, VI III AN Cl AAR 
AXO LOUIS VOlf, OCCCRIICO AS THREE «. S, JOURNALISTS 
AXO INVESTIGATORS*. 

t, ARTICLE, MUTTER *T CASRICl KOLIKA, CLAIMS THE 
THREE 'STRUGGLE FOR THE RICHT TO OPPOSE 'THE ASEXCY'S 
PURPOSE, MUCH IS TO COSIIT CRIKCS VORIO-VICE, HIOV 
Of IKSII TUT IONS, AND CORRVM PEOPLE", KOURA.SAYS 
CAIH HAS ItCOKE A 'XIXO OF SIOST* FOR THE CIA MUCH 
■ATTEMPTS EVERYTHING PCSSICIE TO KAAE CAIH PCtllCATIONS 
IllECAl- AXO IE CITES TEST IRONY RCrORlCKY GIVEN 
HY FORMER AXO mSCXT CIA IEACIRS AXO REMARKS 
HY CONGRESSMEN ON THE KEEO TO EXACT lECISlATION 
JtO BAIT CAIH PRONOUNCEMENTS, 

} THE THREE ARE OOOTEO AS APPEARING UNOADNTtO 
HY ATTEMPTS TO SOUEICH THEIR WlltllX EVE* 

THOUCH TIEV -PERSONALLY EEAO FISH *OVl* LIVES, 

AllECIXS THAT All THEIR KOVEKEXTS ARE 110X1 TORE0, 


HAVANA 0USH HITS « 

V.S. IISHT-VIRS CROUPS lIKE THE XU KtUX XIAN* 

THEY ADDED, 

TIE CAIH EDITORS VERY TO AFRICA TO INVESTIGATE 
CIA I1TERFEREXCE II XAMIHIA AXO AXCOtA. THEY 
SAIO THAI TIE KEV 0,S. 4.A0Y) AKHASSAOOR (EO: 
RCFERCXCt APPARCXTIY TO V.X, AMBASSADOR XIRXPATRICX) 
STRONGLY SUPPORTS SOUTH AFRICA'S RACIST GOVERNMENT 
SINCE REAGAN'S COVCRXMEIT IS COINS TO VORK HARO TO 
PREVENT,KAKIIIA'S IXOCPEXOCNCC. 

THEY STATCt THAT II IS IMPORTANT TO LET It HE KKOVN 
ARPVXD THE WORLD HOW THE CIA VORXS SO THAT THOSE 
VHO SUFFER FROM ITS ACTIONS CAX IDENTIFY THEM, MAKE 
THEM PVtUC AXO FISHY AGAINST THEM*, 

IX TIC VEXT TIRCE OR FOUR TEAR VE WILL HAVE 
A lOY OF WORK TO 00 SINCE TXIS XEV COVERKMEIT 
OF OURS IS COINS TO INCREASE ITS COVERT ACTION 
AND IT'S OUR JOS TO DENOUNCE IT* THEY SAIO 
UPON ENDING, 

J CROAK 


DATEl02 S2-1&2 0 l^mWS 5 


Jta 

. m ''A 


flljp 



8SJ43T30 


• itk. 
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yfit:; 
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4, SECTION OF ARTICLE REIATIKC TO CUHA IS AS 
FOllOVS: 

"CUOTE SHAAP SAIO THAT PART OF HIS IKVESTI CAT IONS 
DC AIT WITH 'EXILES IN FIORIOA AXO IHIR RELATIONS 
VIII TIE CIA*, 

* IX A TRIAL IX MIAMI ACAINST 10PEZ ESTRAOA AXO 
11$ CROUP, TIC STATE'S ATIORXET ATTEMPTED TO PROVE 
THAT THEY VERC ACTIXC ON THEIR CV*. LOPEZ REPLIED 
■xo, XO, EVERYTH 1XG VA$ BOSE WITH THE CIA’S OK', 

THE ATIORXET SAIO THAT THAT VA$ A THIX4 OF TIE 

'PAST, THE TIKE OF TIE HAY OF PICS ttlROX) INVASION, 
THEY TICX CALLED TIE CIA AXO TIE ACEXCY SENT OXE OF 
ITS OFFICERS TO TESTIFY THAT THEY VERC VCRXIXC FOR 
TIE CIA, AXO $0 IT VAS THAT THEY LOPEZ ESTRAOA 
AXO CROUP) VEIT FREE,* 

THAT MOSE RELATION EXPIAIHS THE IMPVXITY VITI MUCH 
SUCI CLEMENTS ACT. TIE CAIH EDITORS SAIO THAT THESE 
HEMEXIS ESTABLISHED IK XEV JERSEY AXO MIAMI 'HAVE 

-PARTICIPATED IX CRIMES SUCR AS THAT ACAIXST 
LETEllER AXO 11$ ASSISTANT, AGAINST CUIAX 
DIPLOMAT FELIX CAXieA'S AND THOSE ACAIXST 
TIE AXTCXIO KACEO Ml CADE tVEX THOUGH TIE 
FBI XHOVS VHO THEY ARC AXO VHERE TXET ARE 
ANO, II SPITE OF ATIRI8UTIKG THESE CRIMES 
TO THEM, TAXES XO ACTION ACAIXST IKE IT. THIS 
TRIAL <0F LOPEZ ESTRAOA) AXO OTHER ACTIONS PROVE 

-HAT THEy'hAVE NEVER STOPPED COMMUTIXG SUCH 
CRIMES AX) CONTINUE TO CO SO*, 

•IF YOU pJt THINGS TOCCriER, you find the 
SAKE PEOPLE AXO TRE SAME METICCS, TRCRE ARE , 

MAXI RELATIONS SCTUEEX THESE EXILE CROUPS «D 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

WASHINGTON. D.C. 20S0S 
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(FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

MEMORANDUM FOR: Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 






D^^Agee a 
X .(V indivi 


ATTENTION: James E. Nolan 

Chief, Soviet Operations Section (CI-1), 
Intelligence Division 

SUBJECT: rT ^overt Action Information BulletinTTCAIB) * x 1 

Cj/h Vubtioafibn^ /AJeotLfoitfTto <? 

1. The following material on Covert Action Information Bulleti 


1. The following material on Covert Action Information Bulletin’(CAIB) 

is forwarded for your background information. Copies of issues of this 
publication are attached. . $ v 

2. Covert Action Information Bulletin (CAIB) is a Washin gton. JD..C^^ ' "X 

based anti-CIA publication which has bpen in existence since July 1978/pTfrvs ] 
publication was established by J Ehilipjffge e and.its existence announc&a in I 

speech made by Agee at the Havana VorirTTotlth Festival in July 1978./ The iAJ ] 
magazine is the mouth-piece of a "world-wide network" of informants whose /At 
task it is to expose CIA personnel, sources and methods. This "netwcHk'V ^//J 
cal led "CIA Watch", is felt by Agee to be a permanent weapon in the fight^>r 
against "FBI, CIA, military intelligence and all the other instruments of 

U.S. imperialistj^M*^!^^ the world." (b)(6) b6 

^ 3. Ig cludedN ih tn eTonainal editorial staff of the magazine were Phi(!?)(7)(c) b7< ^ !■ 

Agee an d , , . all of whom are former CIA employees. Tf(b)(6) ; 

individuals are now menrtoers W QuB's Board o f Advisors, alo ng with CAIB’'(b)(7)(c) 


Farts-(>base{i;irepresentative Kan van Meter andafenitawrenceid a journalist/work- 
i ng o ut of' J acks ont~MTssis sippi, wh o isltfte;dfrectoh^o f thiif Anti^R epreis ion j 
Resoutce<?Team",| a research and publicati on"project "focusing on cases 
Teal repression in the u,! v-m m L 1 

4. The three individuals who are on the Editorial Board of CAII 
claim to be entirely responsibl e for the content of the magazine are 
Schaap, his wife Ellen Ray, andjTo uiS Wolfl 


)1j polit¬ 
ic (b)(3) b3 
f (b)(7)(e)”* 
'and who 
•Jilliam 

b6 


5. Schaap, a Washington lawyer, is a member of the National Lawyers I 

Guild and is active in many of this group's projects. He is regw'ded.as a- .qqq j 
military law expert. Ray, Schaap's wife, served on the advisory^oarcrof^ 

CAI B's predecessor "CounterSpy" (now publishing but not affiliate d with —-- 

"CAlbO. Both of these individuals served as National Lawyers Guilcfobservers 
atAne Baader-Meinhof trials in Germany. \yf 


i’xf 1 nak 
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6. Schaap and Ray have traveled to Cuba and Ray has had contact with 
a Cuban intelligence officer in New York City. 


Thoco ■indiv iduals are also in contact with 


} are also in contact witn g 
ho is also very friendly with Agee. 


(b)(6) 

(b)(7)(c) 


8. 1111 811 bom Octobe r 1^40l iPhiladeiphia^ was involved in anti-, 
Vietnam war activities in the Philippines in the late 1960s. He was a member 
of the Fourth International and was in contact with a memb er nf ths Snr iiii** 


Lf/\ a vv _ 


about 1969. With Agee, ! j wrote 


ouuuu I _vvw | _____ /I \/“7 W_\ 

a book which named over 700 individuals anegea to ^9j(:)j9) 


cirtempioyees^ 

___ pt&rl Van-Meterlwere the publicized authors of 

Work 2: fhi^ a book which had in pre-publication advertis¬ 

ing been attributed to Agee and i-Woflf This book also named several hundred 
individuals alleged to be CIA employees. 

10. As of duly 1978, CAIB had a circulation of approximately 6000 copies, 
2000 of which went to regular subscribers. The magazine's offices are believed 
to be located at 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW, Washington, O.C. We do not know 
where funding for this magazine comes from but suspect that the Institute of 
Policy Studies (IPS) and-the Stern Fund help to support this group and their i 
activities. 


b6 

b7C 

b6 

b7C 


I, - i 

V % 

b6 

b7C 


: 

; 


- !■ 


!r 


, 11. Since publication of this magazine began, issues have carried the 1 
full text of 2 classified U.S. government documents and one forged document rr 
which the magazine stated was authentic. < 

12. Many of the articles contained in this publication merely speculate 
on what CIA is involved in—with little basis in fact for the information 
published therein. 

13. All portions of this document are Secret. 

FOR THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR OPERATIONS: 
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David H. Blee 
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The CIA In Western Europe 



Edited by Philip Agee and 
Louis Wolf 


For the past several years, beginning in 197-1, new 
"enemies" have haunted the Central Intelligence Agency 
— journalists and ex-agents. These people are bent on 
exposing the CIA’s unscrupulous tactics so the American 
public can see what the CIA has spawned and what is 
being done under the deceptive cover of “national 
security." 

John Marks, Victor Marchetti, Morton H. Halperin 
and especially Philip Agee have shown considerable 
courage in informing the world about the seamy side of 
American espionage. They have opened much of the 
secret portfolio, ranging from the routine planting of 
phony news stories to assassination attempts and the 
overthrow of legitimate governments. 

In this startling book a comprehensive picture of the 
CIA emerges. More important, the authors explain the 
simple way in which any competent researcher can 
recognize the people l>ehiiul the dirty work- — thus 
breaking the "cover" of thousands of CIA agents around 
the world. 

Dirty Work B a major expose of the CIA — what it 
does and who does it — on a scale never before res caled. 

PHILIP ACEE. an ex-CIA operative, is the Agency's 
numbeT one nemesis and author of the best-selling Inside 
The Com/x:ni/: CIA Diary. LOUIS NVOLF is a journal¬ 
ist svlto has done intensive research into tlie American 
intelligence community. 


LYLE STUART 


0-SIS1-02CS-7 


SPECIAL OFFER 


This startling and invaluable new expose of the CIA, just 
published, lists fot $2435. If you order your copy through 
the CoyertAction Information Bulletin; and at the S3mc 
time subscribe to the Bulletin, we will give you a $10.00 
discount from the cost of your subscription. Just send the 
enclosed order form in along with your subscription blank. 


DIRTY WORK: Order Form 


Please send me a copy o (Dirty Work, My check or 
money order for $24.95 (U3. funds, please), is en¬ 
closed. 

Name: . - 

Mailing Address:- ■ 
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WHO WE ARE 


One and a half years ago the last issue of CounterSpy 
Magazine appeared. Although the scope of coverage, the 
depth of research, and the impact of CounterSpy around 
the world were on the rise, personal and political disputes 
coupled with CIA harassment led to an impasse among the 
staff. Those of us who had been working most closely with 
Phil Agee left the magazine to continue research, and others 
stayed on, ostensibly to continue the magazine. They were 
not successful. 

We have felt, since the beginning, that there is an im¬ 
portant and vital role to be played by the sort of exposes 
for which CounterSpy had become world-famous. We 
decided that the dissemination of such information must 
resume. That CounterSpy and its uncovering of CIA per¬ 
sonnel and operations around the world were so violently 
hated by the Agency was our best endorsement. The com¬ 
pliments and encouragement we received from progressive 
people everywhere convinced us that we could not leave 
this void in the mosaic of struggles against the U-cL intel¬ 
ligence complex. 

We begin modestly with a small Bulletin which we in¬ 
tend to publish approximately bi-monthly. This first issue 
is being distributed at no charge. We are confident that 
there will be sufficient subscribers to make this publication 
a permanent weapon in the fight against the CIA, the FBI, 
military intelligence, and all the other instruments of U.S. 
imperialist oppression throughout the world. We know that 
the information and the research is there, crying out to 
be published and disseminated. 

We encourage everyone to keep in touch with us, to cor¬ 
respond, to submit leads, tips, suggestions and articles. We 
will try to track down all your leads. Most especially, we 
will never stop exposing CIA personnel and operations 
whenever and wherever we find them. We are particularly 
anxious to receive, anonymously if you desire, copies of 
U.S. diplomatic lists and UB. embassy staff and/or tele¬ 
phone directories, from any countries. 

A major step in tint battle has already been taken. Two 
of our group, Phil Agee and Lou Wolf, have edited and pre¬ 
pared a new book. Dirty Work, just published by Lyle 
Stuart, Inc. This book describes in detail how to expos? 
CIA personnel, includes dozens of articles from many 
countries which have done just that, and presents, in 
Appendix form, detailed biographies of more than 700 
undercover CIA arid NSA personnel lurking in embassies 
and military installations in virtually every country on earth. 
We urge all our readers to study this book, and the simple 
methodology it sets forth. And, of course, to let us know 
the results of your own research. 

The book, which is at present only in hardcover, is un¬ 
fortunately expensive. While we recognize th3t the years of 
research which went into it, and the expensive, complicated 
and lengthy printing which it involved, justify such a cover 


price, we have arranged for a ,special offer for our readers. 
If you order a copy of the book through us-see the ad on 
page 2~we will give a SIO rebate on all charter one-year 
subscriptions to the CovertAction Information Bulletin. 
If you arc in the United States, this is the full price; if you 
are overseas, you will only have to pay the postage. . 




: w 




One of our group was a CIA case officer for twelve 
years;- two others worked in finance arid support for the 
CIA for nine years; the rest of us have devoted much of the 
past several years to direct research on US. intelligence 
operations. We hope that we can put this experience to 
valuable use through the pages of the CovertAction JnfoT' 
motion Bulletin. We hope you will agree, and will support 
us. • 

Phil Agee 
Ellen Ray 
Bill Schaap 
Elsie Wilcott 
Jim Wilcott 
Lou Wolf 
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- by Philip Agee 


Copyright © 1978 by C.I. Publications, Inc. 


(This article is a slightly modified version of the intro¬ 
duction to the book Dirty Work: The CIA in Western 
Europe, by Philip Agee and Louis Wolf,just published. 
It expresses much of the philosophy of the 
Covert Action Information Bulletin.] 


Today the whole world knows, as never before, how the 
U.S. government and U.S. corporations have been secretly 
intervening in country after country to corrupt politicians 
and to promote political repression. The avalanche of re¬ 
velations in the mid-1970s, especially those concerning the 
CIA. shows a policy of secret intervention that is highly 
refined and consistently applied. 

Former President Ford and leading government spokes¬ 
men countered by stressing constantly the need for the CIA 
to retain, and to use when necessary, the capability for 
executing the kinds of operations that brought to power 
the military regime in Chile. Ford even said in public that 
he believed events in Chile had been “in the best interests 
of the Chilean people.'' And even with President Carter’s 
human rights campaign there has been no indication that 
the CIA has reduced or stopped its support of repressive 
dictatorships in Iran, Indonesia, South Korea, Brazil, and 
other bastions of “the free world.” 

The revelations, though, have not only exposed the 
operations of the CIA, but also the individual identities— 
the names, addresses, and .secret histories-of many of the 
people who actually do the CIA’s work. Yet, with all the 
newly available information, many people still seem to be¬ 
lieve the myths used to justify this secret political police 
force. Some of the myths arc, of course, actively spread 
by my former CIA colleagues; others come from their 
liberal critics. But whatever the source, until we lay the 
myths to rest, they will continue to confuse people and 
permit the Cl A—literally—to get away with murder. 

Myth Number One: the CIA is primarily engaged in gather¬ 
ing intelligence information against the Soviet Union. 

This is perhaps the CIA’s longest-playing myth, going 
back to the creation of the Agency in 1947 and the choice 
of the name “Central Intelligence Agency.” As the Agency’s 
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backers explained the idea to the American Congress, 
afraid even in those early days of getting dragged into un¬ 
wanted foreign adventures, the CIA was needed to find out 
what a possible enemy was planning in order to protect the 
United States from a surprise attack. Americans at the; 
time still shared 3 vivid memory of the unexpected Japanese 
attack 3 t Pearl Harbor, and with the likelihood that the new 
enemy—the Soviet Union—would soon have atomic bombs, 
no one could really doubt the need to know if and when an 
attack might come. 

The real success in watching the Soviets, however,came 
from technological breakthroughs like the U-2 spy plane 
and spy-in-the-sky satellites, and the job of strategic intel¬ 
ligence fell increasingly to the technically sophisticated U.S. 
National Security Agency.The CIA played a part, of course, 
and it also provided centralized processing of information 
and data storage. But in its operations the CIA tended to 
put its emphasis on covert action-financing friendly poli¬ 
ticians, murdering suspected foes, and stagin gcoupsd’etat. 

This deeply-involved the Agency in the internal politics 
of countries throughout Western Europe. Asia, Africa, the 
Middle. East, and Latin America, as well as in the Soviet 
bloc. And even where CIA officers and agents did act as 



spies, gathering intelligence information, they consistently 
used that information to further their programs of action. 

The CIA’s operatives will argue that the ultimate goal of 
discovering Soviet and other governments intentions re¬ 
quires live spies at work in places like the Kremlin-that the 
Agency exists to recruit these spies and to keep them alive 
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and wo/king. A Penkovsky or two sh.oufd be on the payroll 
* at all times to keep America safe Russian adventures. 
This argument may influence .sor.^Bmple, because theo¬ 
retically. spy satellites and other forms of monitoring only 
give a few minutes* warning, whereas a person in the right 
place can report on decisions as soon as they are made,, 
giving perhaps days or weeks of warning. Such a spy might 
also be of great value for the normal conduct of relations*- 
whether in negotiations, cooperation, or confrontation. ** 

Nevertheless, the vast CIA effort to recruit officials of . 
importances the Soviet Foreign Ministry, Defense Ministry, 
KGB, and GRU has never had significant success. There 
have indeed been defections, but these, I was told in the 
CIA, had nothing to do with the elaborate traps andsnares 
laid out by the CIA around the world. They resulted from 
varying motivations and psychological pressures operating 
on the official who defected. In this respect, the CIA's 
strengthening of repressive foreign security services, neces¬ 
sary for laying out the snares (telephone tapping, travel 
control, observation posts, surveillance teams, etc.), can 
scarcely be justified by the nil recruitment record. 

Today, notwithstanding recent “reforms." the CIA re¬ 
mains primarily an action agency-doing and not just 
snooping. Theirs is the grey area of interventionist action 
between striped-pants diplomacy and invasion by the 
Marines, and their targets in most countries remain largely 
the same: governments, political parties, the military, 
police, secret services, trade unions, youth and student 
organisations, cultural and professional societies, and the 
public information media. In each of these, the CIA con¬ 
tinues to prop up its friends and beat down its enemies, 
while its goal remains the furthering of U.S. hegemony so 
that American multinational companies can intensify their 
exploitation of the natural resources and labor of foreign 
lands. 

Of course this has little to do with strategic intelligence 
or preventing another Pearl Harbor, while it has a lot to do 
with the power of certain privileged groups within the 
United States and their friends abroad. The Cl A spreads the 
myth of "intelligence gathering" in order to obscure the 
meaning of what the Agency is really doing. 

Myth Number Tw>: The major problem is lack of control: 
that is. the CIA is a "rogue elephant , ” 

This myth comes not from the CIA. hut from its liberal 
critics, many of whom seem to believe that all would be 
well if only Congress or the President would exercise tighter 
control. Yet. for all the recent horror stories, one finds little 
evidence that a majority in Congress want the responsibility 
for control, while the executive branch continues to insist- 
rigfitly—that the Agency’s covert action operations have, 
with very few exceptions, followed the orders of successive 
presidents and their National Security Councils. As former 
Secretary of St 3 te Kissinger told Representative Otis Pike’s 
Intelligence Investigating Committee, “Every operation is 
personally approved by the President.” 

For its part the Pike committee concluded in its official 
report, first published in “leaked" form by the Village 
Voice, that “all evidence in hand suggests that the CIA. far 
from being out of control has been utterly responsive to the 
instructions of the President and the Assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent for National Security Affairs." 

So the problem is said to be with the presidents- 
Democratic and Republican-who, over the past 30 years, 


have given the green light to so many covert operations. 
But why wer^he operations necessary? “And why secret? 
The operati<^«ad to be Secret, whether they involved 
political briber funding of anticommunist* journals, or 
fielding of small armies, because in every case they implied 
either government control of supposedly non-governmental 
institutions or violation of treaties and other agreements. In 
other words, hypocrisy and corruption. If the government 
was going to subvert free, democratic, and liberal institu- 
.tipns.it would have to do so secretly j •«*. -H' 1 Mb 


« W*W .-MMljt 8 



w*. 




There is, however, a more basic reason for the secrecy-: • 

and for the CIA. Successive administrations-together with 
American-based multinational corporations-havc continu¬ 
ally demanded the freest possible access to foreign markets, 
labor, agricultural products, and raw materials. To give 
muscle to this demand for the “open door,” recent presi¬ 
dents have taken increasingly to using the CIA to strengthen 
those foreign groups who cooperate-and to destroy those 
who do not. This has been especially clear in countries such 
as Chile under Allende, or Iran 20 years earlier under 
Mo5$3degh, where strong nationalist movements insisted on . ; • 

some fonn of socialism to ensure national control of ecorifi^j! -fr 
omieresources. ji 

The CIA’s covert action operations abroad are not sui ■ i’ 
generis. They happen because they respond to internal ! 
U.S. requirements. We cannot wish them away through 
fantasies of some enlightened President or Congress who 
would end American subversion of foreign peoples and 
institutions by the wave of a wand. Not surprisingly, the 
US. Senate rejected by 3 very wide margin a legislative 
initiative that would have prohibited covert action pro¬ 
grams by the CIA. 

Only prior radical change within the U.S., change that 
will eliminate the process of accumulating the value o%;j b !jf 
foreign labor and resources, will finally allow an end to ji) 
secret Intervention abroad. Until then, \vc should expect -f f 
more intervention by the CIA and multinational corpora* ; 
tions-not less. Increasingly important will be the repres¬ 
sive capabilities of the Agency’s “sister” services abroad. 
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ffyth Number Three: Weakening'the CIA opens wider the 
door for Soviet expansion and aventgm^vorld domination. 

This myth is peddled espedall^P^d at times when 
liberation movements make serious gams. Former President 
Ford and Dr. Kissinger used it frequently during the CIA's 
ill-fated intervention in Angola, and we continue tohearit 
again as liberation movements seek Soviet and Cuban help 
in their struggles against the apartheid policies of the white ^ 
Rhodesians and South Africans. 

The problem for America, however, is not “Soviet ex¬ 
pansionism,’’ despite all the anticommunism with which wc 
are indoctrinated practically from the cradle.’The problem, 
rather, is that the American government, preeminently the 
CIA. continues to intervene on the side of “friends” whose 
property and privilege rest on the remnants of archaic social 
systems long since discredited. The political repression re¬ 
quired to preserve the old order depends on American and 
other Western support which quite naturally is turning 
more and more people against the United States-more 
effectively, for sure, than anything the KGB could ever 
concoct. 

As Senator Frank Church explained in an interview on 
British television, “I’m apt to think that the Russians are 
going to choose (sides| better than we will choose nine 
times out of ten. After all we’re two hundred years away 
from our revolution; we’re a very conservative country.’’ 

Myth Number Four: Those who attack the CIA. especially 
those who have worked in the intelligence community, arc 
traitors, turncoats, or agents of the KGB. 

This has been the Agency's chiefattack on me personally, 
and I'm Certain that the fear of being tarred with the same 
brush i$ keeping many ClA veterans from voicing their 
own opposition. Bulbas with earlier efforts to find the 
“foreign hand” in the American" antiwar movement, the 
CIA has failed to produce a shred of evidence that any of 
its major American (or European) critics are in the service 
of any foreign power. 

Would-be “reformers” of the CIA have also discovered 
how the Agency reacts to criticism. According to Represen¬ 
tative Pike, the CIA's Special Counsel threatened to destroy 
Pike's political career. In a conversation with Pike's chief 
investigative .staff person, the Special Counsel was quoted 
thus: “Pike will pay for this (directing the vote to approve 
the committee report on the CIAJ—you wait and see. I’m 
serious. There will be political retaliation. Any political 
ambitions in New York that Pike had are through. We will 
destroy him for this.” 

CIA veterans must not be intimidated by the Agency's 
false and unattributed slander. We have a special responsi¬ 
bility for weakening this organization. If put at the service 
of those wc once oppressed, our knowledge of how the CIA 
really works could keep the CIA from ever really working 
again. And though the CIA will brand us as “traitors,” 
people all over the world, including the United States, 
will respond, as they have already, with enthusiastic and 
effective support. 

Myth Number Five: Naming individual CIA officers does 
little to change the Agency, and is done only to expose in¬ 
nocent individuals to the threat of assassination. 

Nothing in the anti-CIA effort has stirred up more 3nger 
than the publishing of the names and addresses of CIA 
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officials in foreign countries, especially since the killing of 
the CIA Station,Chief in Athens/ Richard Welch. CIA 











mm 








spokesmen-and journals such as the Washington Post* 
were quick to accuse me and CounterSpy magazine of 
having “fingered” Welch for the “hit,” charging that in 
publishing his name, we were issuing “an open invitation 
to kill him.*’ The Agency also managed to exploit Welch’s 
death to discredit and weaken those liberals in Congress 
who wanted only to curtail some of the Agency's more 
obvious abuses. Subsequent research, noted in Dirty Work, 
makes abundantly clear That CounterSpy had nothing to 
do with the Welch killing. 

The result of the Agency's manipulations isn’t hard to 
predict. The CIA, for all its sins, came out of the recent 
investigations strengthened by the Ford “reforms.” while 
the Congress may attempt to pass an official secrets act 
th3t will attempt to make it a ciime for any present or 
former government official ever again to blow the whistle 
by nuking public classified information. No more Penta¬ 
gon Papers. No more Watergate revelations. No more 
ClA Diaries. 

Nonetheless, the naming goes on. More and more CIA 
people can now be held personally accountable for what 
they and the Agency as an institution do-for the real harm 
they cause to real people. Their military coups, torture 
chambers, and terrorism cause untold pain,and their backing 
of multinational corporations and local elites helps push 
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millions to the edge of starvation,^Loften beyond. They 
are the Gestapo and SS of our time^P as in the Nuremberg 
Trials^and the war in Vietnam, they cannot shed their in¬ 
dividual .responsibility simply because they were following 
a superior’s orders. 

But apart from the question of personal responsibility, 
the CIA remains a secret political police, and the exposure^ 
of its secret operations-and secret operatives-remains the’ 
most effective way to reduce the suffering .they cause. Al¬ 
ready a handful of journalists and former intelligence of¬ 
ficers have managed to reveal the names and addresses of 
hundreds of CIA people, and even the Washington Post- 
which condemns us for doing it-has admitted that our 
efforts added greatly to the CIA’s growing demoralization. 
We also noticed from our own Investigations that the Agency 
was forced to step up its security precautions and to trans¬ 
fer many of those named toother posts. All of this disrupts 
and destabilizes the CIA, and makes it harder for them to 
inflict harm on others. 

Of course, some people will always raise the cry that we 
are “trying to get someone killed.” But, as it happens, 
violence is not really needed. By removing the mask of 
anonymity from CIA officers, we make it difficult for them 
to remain at overseas posts. We hope that the CIA will have 
the good sense to shift these people to the increasingly 
smaller number of safe posts, preferably to a desk inside the 
CIA headquarters at Langley, Virginia. In this way the CIA 
will protect the operatives named-and also the lives of 
their potential victims. 

From the old song and dance of the “intelligence gather¬ 
ing” t o the claim that “those who expose are the murderers,” 
these five myths won’t simply vanish. The CIA-and its 
allies-will continue to propagate them, and the CIA’s 
critics will have to respond. Wc must increasingly expose 
these myths and the crimes they cover up. 

But besides debating, there is much more that we can 
do-especially In furthering the exposure of the Agency and 
its secret operatives. The CIA probably has no more than 
5,000 offioers experienced in running clandestine opera¬ 
tions and it should be possible to identify almost all of 
those who have worked under diplomatic cover at any 
time in their careers .Dirty Work lists mainly those named 
as CIA operatives in Europe; we hope additional volumes 
can be published on the CIA’s people in other areas. All 
that is required is a continuing effort-and a novel form of 
international cooperation. Here’s how: . 

1. In each country a team of interested people, in¬ 
cluding journalists, should obtain a list of all the 
Americans working in the official U.S. Mission; the 
Embassy, consulates, AID offices, and other U.S. 
installations. This list can be acquired through a 
friend in the host Foreign Ministry, in the American 
Embassy-or by other means. 

2. The team should then get past editions of neces¬ 
sary public documents-f/.S. Foreign Service Lists 
and Biographic Registers (both published by the 
Department of State) from a local library, and the 
Diplomatic List and Consular List published regularly 
by every Foreign Ministry. The Diplomatic and 
Consular Lists wjlJ contain the names and addresses 
of the higher ranking members of the official mission, 
including some of the CIA people. 
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8. Check tta^ames as suggested in the various ar¬ 
ticles in Dii^Jork, especially John Marks’ “Ho„w to > 
Spot a Spook.” Watch carefully for persons carried 
on the Foreign Ministry’s Diplomatic and Consular 
Lists, but who are missing from the recent Bio¬ 
graphic Registers and Foreign Service Lists. Most of 
these will be CIA people purposely left off the State 
Department lists. 

4. After narrowing down the list of likely suspects, 

. check diem with us and with other similarly oriented 

groups. CovertAction Information will follow up on 
all leads, and publish all the information it can con¬ 
firm. 

5. Once the list is fully checked, publish it. Then 
organize public demonstrations against those named- 
both at the American Embassy and at their homes- 
and, where possible, bring pressure on the govern¬ 
ment to throw them out. Peaceful protest will do the 
job. And when it doesn’t, those whom the CIA has 
most oppressed will find other ways of fighting back. 

Naturally, as new CIA people replace the old, it will be 
necessary to repeat the process, perhaps every few months. 
And as the campaign spreads, and the CIA learns to correct 
the earlier and more obvious flaws In its use of State De¬ 
partment cover, we will have to develop new ways to spot 
them. Already the Agency has gotten the State Department 
to restrict circulation of the all-important Biographic 
Register , and it is likely that the Administration will in 
future place more of its people under cover of the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense (for example, in military bases, and in 
Military Assistance Groups), the Drug Enforcement Agency, 
and the multinational corporations. 

In rare cases, the CIA may even attempt changing the 
identities of certain operatives. Nonetheless, the CIA will 
always need a secure base in embassies and consulates to 
keep its files and communications facilities, and there arc 
many ways to identify the CIA people in these missions 
without relying on public documents. 

Within the United States, people can help this campaign 
by supporting the groups struggling to stop covert inter¬ 
vention abroad. There is also the need for continuing re¬ 
search into current CIA operations, and new programs to 
identify and keep track of all the FBI special agents and 
informers, military intelligence personnel, and the Red 
Squads and SWAT groups oflocal and state police depart¬ 
ments. 

Together, people of many nationalities and varying 
political beliefs can cooperate to weaken the CIA and its 
surrogate intelligence services, striking a blow at political 
repression and economic injustice. The CIA can be defeated. 
The proof can be seen from Vietnam to Angola, end in 
all the other countries where liberation movements are 
rapidly gaining strength. 

We can all aid this struggle, together with the struggle for 
socialism in the United States itself. 
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THROWING A CASE: ' 

THE TRIAL OF ARMANDO LOPEZ ESTRADA 





F “The testimony will essen tially be this. On approxi- 

[■ mately August 15th of 1977 at approximately 

R 10:00 am., Special Agents of ih? United States 

> Customs Service went to the house of Pedro Gil 
| at 52 Northwest 58th Avenue in Miami, Florida, 
f just a short ways off Flagler Street, 
f “At that location, which is a house, or a house that 

j is fairly close to the street, a single family dwelling, 
there was a boat parked on a trailer in the driveway. 

“The evidence will show that this is a 23 Formula 
outboard boat. 

“At the time the agents went there they met Mr. 
Gil and after a brief conversation with Mr. Gil, 
they boarded his boat and searched it. 

“What they found on the boat then becomes the 
subject of the evidence in this case. 

“They found on the boat one 20 mm. cannon, one 
j .50 caliber jmachinegun, one 30 caliber machinegun, 
i two Browning rifles, five weapons that are commonly 
known as AR-15 Colt rifles, two of which had been 
converted to fully automatic. 

“Approximately ninety rounds of 20mm.ammuni¬ 
tion and thousands of rounds of additional ammuni¬ 
tion to fit these other weapons.” 1 


Thus begins the prosecutor’s opening statement in the 
trial of four Cuban exiles charged with unlawful possession 
of unregistered firearms. Never once did any of the four 
! deny that they possessed the weapons, or that they were 
• intended for an armed raid against the Republic of Cuba. 
! Four days later, on January 10,1978, they were acquitted. 

What happened, and why? Covert Action Information 
Bulletin obtained the complete transcript of the trial, never 
before available, and carefully studied it and the surrounding 
events. The conclusion is inescapable that the acquittal was 
foreordained, and that the Central Intelligence Agency and 
the Department of Justice were responsible. What is also 
clear is that the Carter Administration’s alleged detente 
with Cuba, well before the recent Shaba incident and 
Brzezinsfci’s ravings, was hypocritical at best, and, on some 
levels, a simple lie. 


^United States r. Pedro Gil, .Armando Lopez Estrada, Juan 
Rcimundo Aree end Isldoro Pineiro Castineira. No.77-48t-Q-.5E, . 
United States District Court for the Southern District of Florida,'- 
Official Transcript (hereinafter "Transcript"), January 6, 1978, 
PaitI.pp.S-6. 
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The CBS Documentary * . . 

• “ i Vi 

The opening scene can be pinpointed. On June 10,1977, i. . & 
CBS-TV aired a Bill Moyers special: “CBS Repojrts-^The j 
CIA’s Secret Army.’’ The show documented the paramili- I *"■- ;‘ r 
tary roles of certain segments of the Cuban exile com¬ 
munity in the United States. It reviewed the preparation 
and implementation of the CIA-directed invasion at the Bay 
of Pigs in 1961, the ignominious defeat of the benighted 
invaders, and the subsequent recruitment by the United 
States government of the veterans and sympathizers of the 
fiasco into bands of terrorists hell-bent on attacking Cuba 
and overthrowing the government led by Fidel Castro. 

The TV correspondent of the Miami Herald reported 
this in his review of the show: , , 

“The Kennedy vengeance began, jreports"ltI^er ( S,f":' '^ 
as soon as the members of the Brigade 2506 captured . ;.|' 

during the invasion were ransomed months later. 

Bobby Kennedy gave top priority to the CIA’s mus¬ 
tering of a secret army, based in Miami, to start 
covert sabotage operations against Castro and his 
regime. It was called ‘Operation Mongoose.’ 

“A CIA agent, Grayston Lynch, was its recruiter. 

An Army general, Edward Lansdale, was its military 
director. 

“The CIA virtually dropped ‘Operation Mongoose’ 


by 1972, but few involved were aware of that .... 

Now,. » . the onetime CIA jso!diei>i*rcJsimplyp|prp-a^ ? 
ceeding on their own, conducting their own war.”?''' ffrf'-j?. 


The Moyers show had interviews with various members . ' . . 
of Brigade 2506, including Armando Lopez Estrada, the 
“Chief of Military Operations” of the Brigade. It also ex¬ 
posed to U.S. audiences some shocking scenes filmed in a 
warehouse in Miami which was stacked floor to ceiling with 
weapons. Two exiles-one of them as it turns out being 
Lopez Estrada again-were filmed in the warehouse stand¬ 
ing proudly in front of the weapons with sacks over their 
heads to disguise their identities. 

It was a difficult time, diplomatically, for such a .show 
to air. The U.S. and .Cuban wbrej'ftpgoU^v-4$|[§jf 

ating 'the'lessening, of tensions, cultural exchanges,' arid 
mutual opening of Interest Sections in each other’s country. ' )• 

At the same time, right-wing forces within the United 
States were decrying any improvement in relations, self- 
interest notwithstanding. Ironically, the same day that the 
CBS documentary was aired. Senator Howard Baker was 

2 Miami Herald, June 10,1977. 
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quoted as saying, “I think this is the Worst time in history 

W KS l KntuIieS b such aster’s, it was clear that 
something had to be done. Theban exiles had it. and 
they were flaunting it: Warehouses full of weapons in 
downtown Miami. Cuban exiles bragging about armed 
attacks. Bombings and killings around the world. And 
Brigade 2506 stage center, and proud of it. But, as we 
shall see, what was done by the U.S. government was little 
mote than show. 


Armando Lopez Estrada,38, Juan Raimundo Arc*,37,and 
Isidoro Pineiro Castineira, 38, were also attested. They were 
all charged \fl^po$Sc'ssion of unregistered firearms and vio¬ 
lation of thPReutrality Act. To this day, Pedro Gil has 
never made any public statement about thecase.The others, 
however, from the day of the arrests, admitted that the 
weapons were theirs, said they had been given to them by 
the CIA, and proudly proclaimed that they were for use 
against Cuba. The Miami Herald noted: :]||| 



Astonishingly, nothing ever happened to the warehouse 
full of weapons. Presumably it is still there in Miami. CBS 
was never questioned, never subpoenaed, nor were the 
cameramen and still photographers from many newspapers, 
all of whom saw the inside of the warehouse. Had the par¬ 
ticipants been left-wing activists instead of right-wing 
terrorists, one can imagine what would have happened. 

Because of the public outcry, though, some kind of 
investigation-surveilling and following leading Brigade 
2506 members -was conducted, and as the Assistant 
United States Attorney explained to the jury some months 
later, on August 15, 1977. two months after the TV show, 
the Customs agents searched Pedro Gil’s boat. Thus began 
the trial that, in the final analysis, might iust as well never 
have taken place. 

The Arrests 

Pedro Gil, 41. was immediately arrested, Shortly there¬ 
after. based on fmgerpriiU identifications and interrogations, 


“Lopez Estrada confirmed that the boats and 
weapons were part of a plan to attack Cuba. He said 
one boat was to be used to transport the weapons to 
a fourth ‘intermediary boat’ somewhere outside the 
U.S. limits. Lope/. Estrada said that he didn’t feel that 
the group was doing anything wrong sine* the attack f 
.was to be launched from outside the United States. 

’If 1 take weapons outside the United States to be 
used outside of the United States, is that wrong?’ lie 
asked.' 

Following the arrests. Roberto Carbcllo, President of 
Brigade, 2506. called several meetings to gather support 
for the defendants in the Cuban exile community and to 
raise funds for their defense. 


Brigade 2506 

The Brigade, with perhaps 500 active members, is com- 
prised of veterans of the Bay of figs and other sympathisers.:' 


4 jfttj August 16. J977. 
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They are a powerful force in the Miami jjrea, where well 
upwards of ,100j000 Cuban exiles reside. A Miami city 
Commissiojrer is a member. the state Democratic 
Party Chairman. A few years aj^when the Brigade held 
Sts “First Congress.*’ Miami Mayor Maurice Ferr6 and U.S. 
Representative Claude Pepper were featured speakers. 
On the day of the arrest, the Miami Ilerahl news story 
pointed out that the Brigade was ‘Veil respected*’ in the 
community. Ironically, the editorial in the same issue of 
the Herald took a less-laudatory position: 

“Until the mid 1960$, overthrowing Fidel Castro 
, seemed to be the official policy of the .United States 
government. Toward that purpose an agency of the 
government armed and supported a group of exiles 
in an abortive attempt to invade Cuba. Other efforts 
were made to depose the Cuban dictator. 

“But the policy gradually changed, and in recent 
months the rate of change appears to have increased. 
Most Cuban exiles-many of them now citizens of 
the United States-find the changes in policy hard to 
accept. Some merely grumble. Others take their 
cues from the fiery oratory of demagogues who 
promise to turn back the dock. And a few-a tiny 
number, realiy-take the law into their own hands.”^ 

They did more than take the law into their own hands, 
though; they seemed to have ignored it with relative im¬ 
punity. On June 29, 1976, there was a meeting at the New 
England Oyster House in Coral Gables, Florida, involving, 
as a recent Penthouse A/crg<wwe article put it, two Chileans, 
two Cuban exiles, and am American. 6 It now appears that 
the participants included Hector Duran, Bernardo de 
Torres and Armando Lopez Estrada, from the Brigade 
2506; General Juan Manuel Contreras Sepulveda, the 
notorious then-head of DINA, the Chilean secret policejand 
Michael V. Townley, the American who conspired with 
the fascist, paramilitary Patnay Ubcrtad against the regime 








* 





% 


7 

of Salvador Allcnde, became a DINA operative after the 
coup, and was directly involved in the murder of Orlando 
Leielier and Ronnie Moffitt in September of that year. 

i tb>d —— 

£rrncst VoIXmjn John Cummings, ’The Assassination of 
Orlando Leutier." penthorjte, July 1978, p. 52, at p. 59. 


This meeting, which was apparently conducted under 
police and FBI surveillance, and which ipay have included 
an inform-g^centered on the murder of Letelier and 
several sab^fe actions. No police action followed this 
meeting. 

What is more, it is public knowledge that Carbalio and 
Lopez Estrada were also present.at,the secret meeting.in .. j 
July of 1976 in the Domini<artjjRepublic|Which organiaedl/if| ‘Jl 
the Coordination of United Revolutionary'Organizations;^ V 
(CORU), which claimed credit for the heinous bombing of 
a Cubana Airliner in October 1976. 7 



O 



-;i ■ sffH 


We will return to the terrorists-no “tiny number” by 
the way-and to the Chilean connection, presently. But 
what of the Miami trial?After $O ijnany/y^ars'of|opeftly, i !!| 
defiant and illegal behavior, Armando LOpez Estrada ariid ^f 
three of his colleagues were charged with possession of un*; 
registered weapons and violation of the Neutrality Act. 

The Neutrality Act Charges 

On January 4, 1978, the day before the trial proper 
wais to begin, on the motion of the defense* attorneys, 
United States District Judge of the Southern District of 
Florida Joe Eaton severed the Neutrality Act charges from 
the case. The Neutrality Act count of the indictment charged 
the defendants with planning, from the United States, ,to 
attack Cuba, “a country with which the United States 
peace." This particular phrase, essential to a Neutrality Act if 
charge, was at the heart not only of the defense motion to i. 
sever, but of the entire trial as well. And this is because (as . 
the defense incessantly pointed out to the judge and jury) 
of Public Law 87*733 passed by the Eighty-Seventh Con¬ 
gress and signed by John F. Kennedy on October 3,1962. 

It reads: 

“Resolved, by the Senate and House of Repre- . 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con¬ 
gress assembled, 

“That the United States is determined to prevent. . 

by whatever, means may be necessary including the* 
force of arms, the MarxHt-Leninist regime in Cuba. ■ >? 
from extending, by force or the threat of force, its J 
aggressive or subversive activities to any part of this 
hemisphere. 

7 Miami Herald, August 16,1977. 
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“To prevent in Cuba the creation of an externally 
* supported military capability endangering the security 
of the United States, and 4K 

*To work with the Organiz3tW of American 
States and with freedom-loving Cubans to support 
the aspirations of the Cuban people for self- 
determination.’’ 8 

This Resolution-this Cold War Monroe Doctrine-is 
still on the books despite three unsuccessful attempts to 
repeal it. And because, Judge Eaton said, “it calls for the 
overthrow of Fidel Castro,” he withdrew the Neutrality 
Act charges until the prosecution could prove to him that 
Cuba was “a country with which the United States is at 
peace.” So far, there has been no disposition of those 
charges. The case which went before the jury in Miami in 
January did not include Neutrality Act charges. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Act and this Resolution were constantly referred 
to. 'Although the defendants were merely charged with 
possession of unregistered weapons, the defense continu¬ 
ally implied that the United States was at war with Cuba, 
and that the defendants were simply well-meaning patriots. 

The Trial 

And so, Jerome Sanford, Assistant United States Attor¬ 
ney for the Southern District of Florida, commenced his 
prosecution of the four Cuban exiles for the knowing and 
unlawful possession of unregistered firearms. 

The prosecution’s case was simple. Sanford proved that 
the weapons and ammunition were found on Pedri Gil’s 
boat in front of his house; he proved that they were in 
working order; and he proved that they were not registered.. 
He also proved that the fingerprints of the other three were 
all over the weapons and the boat. He even demonstrated 
that the defendants did not deny that they were their 
weapons, and, in fact that they intended to use them to 
attack Cuba. 

Edward O’Donnell and his partner Donald Spain repre¬ 
sented the defendants. Although they were well-known 
Miami criminal lawyers, their entry into the case was some¬ 
what unusual, because Spain had been an Assistant State s 
Attorney who had prosecuted many Cuban exiles in the 
local courts. But at present he is well-ensconced in the 
exiles’ legal defense teams, and is representing Guillermo 
Novo Sampol, a key figure in the Letelier-Moffitt assas¬ 
sinations, on a parole violation charge. He is also the lawyer 
for Alvin Ross Diaz, like Novo one of the New Jersey 
exile terrorists, charged with possession of explosives, 
firearms and drugs. 

O’Donnell presented the defense’s argument in his 
opening statement. He concentrated on Lopez Estrada. 
He was trained, he told the jury, by the CIA for the Bay of 
Pigs invasion. Afterwards, he was brought to the United 
States to meet Robert F. Kennedy. “Armando Lopez 
Estrada personally met with Robert F. Kennedy and was 
asked if he wanted to continue his fight against Cuba, the 
Castro Communist regime that was in existence in Cuba at 
that time. His reply W 3 $ in the affirmative.”^ Then he even 
met President John F. Kennedy, in addition to many CIA 
agents who trained him in the use of various weapons. 

^Transcript, -Jimmy 6, 1978, Part 11, p. 99; January 9, 1978, 
Part I, pp. 87-88. 

^Transcript,Ivwuy 6,1978,Part J,p.9S. 


With the express approval of Bobby Kennedy, he took part 
in dozens of invasions and attacks against Cpba. He also 
spent several yeaj^i the early 1960s in the United States 
Army, while rec^B'g pay from the CIA. All this time, 
O’Donnell pointed out, he handled many weapons and was 
never, obviously, told that he had to register them. 

Some time later, Lopez Estrada was given a map by a 
member of the CIA which gave the location of an arms 
cache on a small island in the Bahamas,not far from Cuba. 
There he went with some friends, dug up the weapons, and 
brought them to Miami for cleaning and for an attack 
against Cuba to be launched from some place outside the 
United States. Yes, the defense agreed, Lopez Estrada and 
his friends had these weapons, but they never dreamed 
they had to register them. They were still proceeding under 
Bobby Kennedy’s personal orders given seventeen years 
before. And, yes, the defendants were familiar with Public 
Law 87-733, and that, to them, was the law of the land, 
regardless of any so-called detente in the late 1970s. 

It was only because of the CBS-TV show that these 
defend an t$-“scapegoat$”~were before the court at all: 

“That documentary did not go far towards ce¬ 
menting relationships with Cuba. A good faith effort 
towards the cementing of those relationships with 
Cuba had to be shown. 

“Armando Lopez Estrada, Mr. Pineiro, Mr. Arce 
and Mr. Gil, the evidence will show you, are that 
good faith effort to show Fidel Castro we mean 
business. 

, “The arrests were applauded from the front 
pages of the Miami Herald by Fidel Castro. 

“He, in his own words, said this is a step in the 
right direction towards cementing relationships be¬ 
tween the.United States and Cuba. That is why we 
are here.” 10 

Unfortunately, Fidel Castro had no idea how little 
good faith there was. As a knowledgeable Miami reporter 
put it to CovertAction, "The prosecutor was ordered to 
bring the charges, but he sure wasn’t ordered to get a 
conviction.” 

The Peculiarities of the Trial 

There are a number of instances in the trial which do 
not ring true to an experienced criminal lawyer, or indeed 
anyone familar with criminal law. In order to highlight 
them, we give a brief overview of the proceeding. The 
prosecution’s Case was uneventful, The defense first pre¬ 
sented Lopez Estrada himself, the only defendant who took 
the stand. He testified about his Bay of Pigs history and 
subsequent meetings with high officials, his training in the 
Army, and his twenty-six commando raids against Cuba. 
But he also testified that his last payment from the CIA 
was in 1965, and his last raid was in 1963. He did testify 
that he had remained in contact with Grayston Lynch until 
the present time, and was still in contact with him. (Lynch, 
in fact, was present at court for the entire trial, and testi¬ 
fied on behalf of the defendants.) Lopez Estrada also testi¬ 
fied that he had received the map of the weapons cache in 
1976 from a man he knew only as “Red Bob,” whom he 
had known in 1961 as a member of the CIA, and whom he 
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assumed still was. He said that the weapons “were very 
dirty and in very bad situation because I think, if I recall 
Correctly', that the weapons were lidden in 1966.” 11 
Finally, he mentioned in passing tl JKe had been to the . 
White House in 1976 to meet witfrei aide of President 
Ford. 

What 1$ important to remember is the following: except 
for the alleged meeting with "Red Bob” in 1976, Lopez 
Estrada testified to no substantive contacts with the CIA 
since 1965; he also testified that the weapons had been * 
buried for 11 years, and were very dirty; and he men¬ 
tioned, regarding 1976 .simply that he had been to the 
White House. All of these points figured prominently in 
.the subsequent crumbling of the government’s case. 

Grayston Lynch 

The defense then called Grayston Lynch. CIA case 
officer for the Bay of Pigs invasion and Brigade 2506. . 
Lynch testified about Lopez Estrada’s training, particu¬ 
larly with respect to weapons, pointingout that the weapons . 
provided to the Brigade by the CIA in the early 1960s were 
not registered so they could not be traced. He also testified 
that although some operations planned by the exiles re¬ 
ceived express approval, and some express disapproval, 
"there were some that we neither approved nor disapproved. 

. . (Il f they didn’t bother anything they just Ignored 
them."* 2 

It was during Lynch's testimony that the first legal 
puzzler arose. The following colloquy occurred during the 
direct examination: 

”0. Could you indicate to the ladies and gentle¬ 
men of the jury how these weapons are acquired by 
the agency before distribution to the people that 
work under you for training purposes? 

“A. I don’t think. I do not think I could 2 nswer 
that. 

“Q. Why would you be unable to answer that to 
the ladies and gentlemen of the jury? 

“A. I think it is Classified information. 

"Q. Have you taken a certain oath as a member of 
the Central Intelligence Agency? 

“A. Yes. I have. 

“Q. All ri$it. Does that oath preclude you from 
commenting on matters affecting national security? 

“A. Unless it has been brought out before. 

"Q. The question that I have just asked you is a 
matter that has been brought out before in which 
there is some type of public record on it. • 

“A. Yes, but I could not comment on it. neither to 
confinn nor deny it. 

“Q. And you are restricted by your oath to the 
United States Government from doing so? 

“A. Thai’s right.” 13 

O’Donnell, conducting the defense, had already be¬ 
labored Lynch’s refusal to answer certain ^questions more 
than he should have. And in any other trial the exchange 
would have waved a red flag in front of the prosecutor. 
There is a well-known legal doctrine that if a witness pre- 

1, /W<J..P«tll. P .23. 

12 Transtrip: , January 9.1973. Part I, p. 94. 

* 3 /Wd.. p.85. 
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sented by one side refuses to answer relevant questions put 
by the other side, that side can move to strike the entire 
testimony of the witness. A vjgorouS'prosecufor, one would 
think, would taken that advantage. Yet the cross- 
examination of i^eh was very brief, virtually insignificant, 
and touched on no sensitive areas. It would seem obvious 
that had the prosecutor gone to the hear^t of the matter of 
the CIA’s dealings with Lbpez Estrjjdafand;'the|<3thers, and, 
its providing 1 them with weapons, he' 1 surely would have 
hit on a number of areas where Lynch would have refused 
to answer. And at that point he could have had his entire 
testimony striken from the jury’s consideration by the 
judge-something which has a substantial impact on a jury. 
But the government passed up the opportunity. 

The defense called only one other witness, Bay of Pigs 
veteran and Brigade member Roberto Perez, who briefly 
reiterated the same experiences as Lopez Estrada, particu¬ 
larly the meetings with Bobby Kennedy and other high 
officials in the 1960s. Perez didn’t know “Red Bob,” but 
said he was always paid by “Grey.Pete.” Perez, much to. 
the chagrin of the defense* ho doubt'.’also tCStifie'dHhat he 
had not been involved in any raids since 1962, and didn’t 
know anything about any other raids. 

At this point the defense rested. The prosecution was 
now faced with a relatively simple credibility case which 
should have hinged on several points: First, were these 
weapons really given to Lopez Estrada by the CIA? If 
not, did Lopez Estrada and the others really believe they 
were? And even if they thought so, did that constitute a 
legal excuse? 

At this point, the prosecution was entitled to bring on 
rebuttal witnesses, presumably to stress that the CIA had 
no involvement with the defendants, and had not planted 
these weapons for them or provided a 1 map to them. And 
there was a further peculiarity here. Lopez Estrada showed 
the map to the court, and insisted there were still explosives 
on the island, and that he would lead anyone to it who 
wanted to see them. There is, however, no indication that 
any such cache really existed, nor any indication of any 
communication with the government of the Bahamas to 
check on this location, much less to warn them of live 
explosives lying in a hole on an island.There were a number 
of ways one mi$rt have proceeded to punch holes in the 
defendants’ story. The prosecutor, however, called Robert 
Barteaux. 

' ‘ is | ; -I 

Robert Barteaux 

If there w'as a sandbag thrown in this case, Barteaux was 
it. He took the stand as Edward Cohen, Assistant General 
Counsel of the Centra! Intelligence Agency, joined the 
prosecution table. He identified himself 3S follows: ”! an; 
chief Of the information processing group of the informa¬ 
tion services staff of the Director of Operations of Central 
Intelligence Agency.” 14 This was the first clinker. Know¬ 
ledgeable journalists have indicated to CovertAction that 
Barteaux W3s in fact an operations case officer, that there 
was no such thing as the title he gave to the court, that it 
was made up for the occasion. (Whethet this would consii- 
.. tute perjury is problematical.) 

Barteaux stated, "My duties are to manage that part of 
the organization which conducts name traces and handies 


ffejl 
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| the records for the Director.” 1 * What then was he asked: 

| • “Q. Upon .request^ sir. did you perform such a 

{ name tracing to one Armando Loi^^Estrada? 

I “A. I did. W 

“Q. Did you come across his name? 

“A. I did. 

/ “Q. And, did you determine from your records 

jj whether there had been any contact between your 

; j; agency and Mr. Lopez Estrada in 1976? 

t "A. In May of 1976 Mr. Estrada called the agency, 

l Lopez Estrada, excuse me, called the agency on the 

| public phone, a published number, and refused to 

jf give us any subject matter which he would like to 

it discuss and that, after considerable effort, the call 

jj was terminated because we did not know what he 

k wanted to talk about.” 1 * 

A 

r f Here was the second clinker. Why on earth did the 

? prosecutor ask this question? All it did was establish that 

Lopez Estrada had in fact been in touch with the Agency 
j' as late 3$ 1976, and open the door to embarrassing cross- 
f examination by the defense. In fact, as the defense attorney 
^ correctly pointed out when he then succeeded in having 
Lopez Estrada recalled to counter this testimony, “It is 
not true rebuttal.” 1 ? 

Barteaux was then asked if he had conducted a name 
check for “Red Bob,” and indicated that he had, and that 
there were no records of any such name. This, and this 
alone, would seem to be what he should have been called 
for. if he were a.Iegjtimatc witness. But his cross-examination 
was mind-boggling.Consider O'Donnell’sopeningquestions: 

“Q. Sir, did you look for the name of Grayston 
Lynch in your records? 

“A.Grayston Lynch? 

“Q. Yes. 

“A. I don’t believe so,no. 

”Q. Do you know him to have been a former CIA 
agent? 

“A. No, I do not.” 13 

Here we have the head records keeper for the CIA, who 
knows all about Lopez Estrada, and, as we shall see. Pedro 
Gil, and he doesn't know who Grayston Lynch is, the same 
Grayston Lynch whom the entire world knows of as the 
: | CIA man in charge of the Bay of Pigs. Technically,however, 

i £ employees of die CIA are case officers and members, and 

j “agents" applies to non-employees engaged by case officers 
in various ways. It is likely that Barteaux was answering the 
question literally, deliberately misleading the court-a 
typical CIA practice. 

; In any event, Barteaux’s concluding testimony on cross- 

' examination was perhaps the most damaging single item for 
- the prosecution in the entire trial. It follows: 

“Q. Sir. as custodian for the Central Intelligence 
Agency, are you aware that Mr. Pedro Gi! was in the 
employ of your agency until 1974? 

“MR.SANFORD: Objection, Your Honor.bcyond 
the Scope of the direct. 

>S/Wd. 
i 1 ?/£/</., p. 40. 
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“THE COURT: He can answer if he knows. Do 
you know whether he was? 

‘THE WITNESS: Yes, I do kndw. 

“Q. He v^vas he not? You paid him right up to 
1974, did yov^t? 

“MR. SANFORD: Objection, again going beyond- 

‘THE COURT: Let’s S3y that he is. We are going 
to allow the question and the answer. You can 
answer the question. 

"THE WITNESS: What was it? 

“THE COURT: You paid lihfrriliup, until1974? v 

“THE, WITNESS: He revived money through 
*74.”I9 * 


ill 



few 

1 > Mr 








Here is where the prosecution’s case went down the 
drain. Pedro Gil never took the stand. Up until this point 
there was no testimony of contact between the defendants 
and the CIA since at the htest 196S, except for Lopez 
Estrada's poignant reunion with “Red Bob” fifteen years 
after the B3y of Pigs. Robert Barteaux, records keeper, 
just happens to know that Pedro Gil received payments 
until 1974, It is as if the CIA and the Justice Department 
dragged up. from the bowels of the building at Langley, 
the one person who would put into evidence just what the* 
defense wanted to but couldn’t, Contacts.actual payments 
by the CIA to one of the defendants continuing for thirteen 
yea rs a fter t he Bay of Pigs, 

According to one observer at the trial, the CIA lawyer. 
Edward Cohen, ostentatiously tensed in his chair and.glared 
at Barteaux when he testified about the payments. One 
would think that the Assistant General Counsel of the CIA 
would be more circumspect, unless, of course, he was 
playing to the jury. 

W/biJ.pp. 3S-39. 1 
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Jhe prosecutor's final weak argument was structured 
around the jmplausibility of jjopez Estrada’s - testimony, 
ridiculing the idesf that instructions sateen years before 
about different weapons 3nd operati fl|nd from different 
people, could apply today. He made me argument; but U 
hardly had the same impact when the defense reminded the 
jury that Mr. Bafteaux. the governmenCretfwn vvjttiw. 
the CIA big shot, had told them that Pedro Cil continued 
in the pay of the CIA for so many .many years? 0 

•The Weapons 

There is another oddity in this trial which involves the 
weapons. Lopez Estrada testified that they had been buried 
since 1966 and that they were very dirty. But Joe Crank- 
shaw, the Miami Herald reporter who covered the trial, was 
in past years an infantry officer, and he looked at the 
weapons closely- It washardtobelieve.hc uA&CovcrtAction k 
that they could have been buried on a Swampy Caribbean 
island for eleven years. The bores were clean and unmsted, 
with no pitting,and they were still covered with cosmoline, 
the packing grease used for ncw.unused weapons. Yet. there 
was no testimony at the trial about the actual condition of 
the weapons, or their apparent ages. It seems that no one 
close to the case believes that there was a cache on that 
island, or that these weapons came from such a place. 


An Analysis of the Trial 

While the apparent decision not to press for a conviction 
in this case cannot be viewed in a vacuum, the trial in many 
ways speaks for itself. No one experienced in criminal law 
can read that transcript without wondering. The most im¬ 
portant testimony for the defense arose cither in cross- 
examination of defense witnesses by the prosecution, of 
came from the mouth of the key prosecution rebuttal 
witness. A shaky witness whose testimony could no doubt 
have been stricken was left unscathed. 

The CIA. which could have sealed the prosecution's 
case, instead exploded St. Why was there never a prosecu¬ 
tion witness called from the CIA to state, unequivocally, 
no, these men are not in the employ of the CIA; no, we 
have not given them weapons; and no, there was no “Red 
Bob” or anyone else authorized to present Armando 
Lopez Estrada with a map to a cache of weapons. 

There are two glaring possibilities. Perhaps it is all true, 
and despite the government's protestations to the contrary, 
the CIA is still anning the Cuban exiles. Or, even if it is not 
true, perhaps .Lopez Estrada and his colleagues know too 
much. Perhaps the CIA knew that if he were convicted, 
he might talk, and if he talked, who knows what might have 

2°fhcre is a complicated kjal point here, which m#ht be of inter- 
esi to lawyers. It relate* to the position taken throujhoyt the 
trial by the defense that the defendants did not know they had 
to tefjster the weapons. The judge, the defense attorneys and the 
prosecutor all agreed in the conference on instructions to the 
jury that, although knowledge Was an element insofar as the 
possession must be knowing, and insofar as the items must be 
known to be firearms, the government did not have to prove that 
the defendants knew that firearms had to be jegjstered. Trans¬ 
cript, January 9.1978, Part II. pp. 53-54. Yet.when the instruc¬ 
tions were actually gi v cn to the jury, they were led to believe, 
over and over, that an honest mistake might be an excuse. Trans¬ 
cript. January 10.1978. pp. 14.15.16. According to one new* 
account, thj* was a major factor in the jury's decision to acquit. 
MiamiHews. January II. 1978. 
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come out? Then, of course, there is the whole political 
context. 

Political Conclusi^ 


In the final analysis, then, what is United States policy 







.years. Except 

which are tentative at best, virtually nothing has been dor. 

Whether the prosecutions in the assassination case wDl lead 
to more than a handful of convictions is doubtful. Brigade 
2506 is alive and well. And, it seems, still being supplied. 

It is possible, as they claim, that the CIA is not at present 
supplying much in the way of arms or money to the exiles, 
although one can never be sure. It was a shock to many 
when Robert Barteaux testified that payments were being 
made up through 1974. But, since 1973, there has been a 
new factor in the equation: Chile. 

It is no secret, even before the ^owjrdey link;;became 
known, that the Chflean junta was amenable; even eager, to. 
use Cuban exiles for its dirty work, and to pay them in 
weapons and funds for their troubles-wcapons and funds 
that they could use against Cuba with Pinochet’s blessings. 

Fran as early as 1974 it was clear that DINA was working 
with Cuban exiles, handing out assignments and trans¬ 
shipping weapons in payment. 

One new development, in fact, has brought the Chilean 
menace even closer to hane. Over the past few years, the 
incredibly repressive regime of Eric Gairy in Grenada has 
become Chile’s one friend.in the Caribbean, the only country 
that consistently votes with Chile in the OAS. And, more 
importantly, the only place in the Caribbean where Chilean 
naval vessels can, and do, dock with impunity. According to 
leading opponents of the Gairy regime, in the latter half of 
1977 Chilean Navy ships began docking at St. George’s. 
Grenada, and one such ship was observed, in the middle of 
the night, offloading huge numbers of crates. The crates 
were all marked “Medical Supplies,” but they were all 
long, narrow crates, the kind weapons come in. They were 
taken away and hidden. Why medical supplies would be 
offloaded in the middle of the night is a good question. 

Why they would be hidden away and not appear in medical 
facilities is an even better one. There is a real danger that 
Chile is transshipping weapons to the Cuban exiles 
Grenada, dose to both Venezuela 'and the Dominican; 
Republic, known exile centers. • £ < £■ 

The lessons to be drawn from trials such as these, 3nd 
from all the current developments, are complex but power¬ 
ful. For one thing, one can never underestimate the evil 
intentions of these forces. The much vaunted invasion of 
Cub 3 is a will-o’-the-wisp; the Cuban homeland seems 
secure. But the petty violence and the mindless bombing 
3 nd killing by the exiles are serious threats to world peace 
unless and until the forces in a position to control and 
crush this terrorism do .so. The investigations which are 
breaking-and those which have not yet done so-must be j; 
encouraged and pushed. North Americans, particularly.^ i;ii| 
must demand an end to the unchecked excesses of the ^ ;f ';S 
exile Community in our midst, and the world at large must 
unite against Chilean fascism. Si.se puede. 

—WS 
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“RESEARCHING CONSUMERS”:' 

THE MARKET FOR DESTABILIZATION 






In the fall of 1977, a select group of more than 450 resi¬ 
dents of Kingston, Jamaica found on their doorsteps on*e" 
morning some young people armed with a new kind of wea¬ 
pon in furtherance of the CIA/multinational-inspired war 
against democratic socialist Prime Minister Michael Manley. 
This time the weapon was not the guns and explosives 
which had become commonplace during the well-known de- 
stablization attempts against Manley’s left-leaning govern¬ 
ment, but a long, seemingly innocent questionnaire, which 
on closer inspection proved equally chilling in its implica¬ 
tions for the future of the economically plagued and * 
violence-torn island. 

CovertAction Information Bulletin obtained a Copy of 
the questionnaire, ambiguously entitled “Consumer 
Research Progect: A Study of Three Communities in 
Kingston, Jamaica," and with the assistance of a former 
CIA operations officer and an academic expert in social 
science and opinion research, we have examined the docu¬ 
ment in detail and come to the conslusion that a new overt 
ingredient has been added to the covert war against Jamaica. 
It is highly likely th3t this project was conceptualized and 
initiated as a method not only to recruit new CIA informers 
and agents on the island, but also to poll various strata of 
the island residents as to their willingness to accept or par¬ 
ticipate in a foreign-inspired or supported coup. 

Jamaica, as we reported in the Winter 1976 issue of 
CounterSpy. had been subjected to a campaign of destabil¬ 
ization similar to that which toppled the Allende govern¬ 
ment jn Chile, and this new method of operation may be 
but a continuation of that policy. What follows is our study 
of the questionnaire and some attempt to analyze its real 
meaning. 


been made in designing the questionnaire to ensure that ■ 
you can never be identified from your response.” j , v.. 

Without any doubt, this statement isian outright Iie. i; Notlfpif| 
only were the respondents, as the letter admits, “specially j ■ : 
chosen,” but also each person answering the questionnaire ; \ 
was given a “Questionnaire Number” by the interviewer to 
write in the blank which was provided.This can only mean 
that there exists a master list of respondents, and this num¬ 
ber enables the answers to be recorded,correlated and ana¬ 
lyzed with respect to their names and addresses. Even if 
each person’s name and answers were not to be printed in 
one of Kingston’s daily papers, the guarantee of anonymity 
is patently false. We shall discuss the implications of this 
later. 

Additionally, the “Dear Respondent" letter indicates 
that those who prepared the questions were well attuned to * " 
the formidable political development and awareness of /•'!. 
Jamaican citizens today. Anticipating this,-the letter 
emphasizes rather defensively: “The project is in no way 
connected with any government agency, neither will the 
results be made available to such an agency or organization. 

The results will be used for educational purposes only and 
will better explain how people like you feel about many 
products you buy and many of the social and economic 
problems that all Jamaicans face. What you will tell us ni3y 
help lead to changes in these 3reas that will benefit people 
across this wonderful land of ours.” &.).■{(! 

It is implicit in the above statements that the govern- * ;Jv 
ment referred to as having no involvement in the question- I 
naire is the Jamaican government. This is undoubtedly true. 

But the letter does not even hint, nor would many of the : 
respondents be aware, that in fact governments of other 


M-. 







The Recipients 

A “Dear Respondent” letter attached at the beginning of 
the questionnaire thanks the recipients for their “willing 
participation” in answering questions which are “the results 
of years of research and much effort which has gone into 
their preparation.” The more than 450 subjects of the re¬ 
search axe assured in the letter: “In any event, your re¬ 
sponse will be completely anonymous. Every effort has 


countries-the UJS. government, the CIA, and the multina¬ 
tional corporations they protect-have a great deal of 
interest in the answers to the carefully prepared questions. 

Who Is Behind The Questionnaire? 

The project is ostensibly being directed by Lee Roy \ 
Duffus, a 39-year-old Jamaican-born graduate ofNew York’s ■ : I 
Pratt Institute, where he received a B.S. in Mechanical En- 
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gineering, and Purdue University, wjiert he received an MS. 
in Industrial Administration. In 197J Duffus began a Ph.D. 
program in Operations Manageme^^ut after He completed 
his coursework he returned to JanSwa to work with Exxon 
Oil Company as chemicals manager at their Kingston re¬ 
finery. Duffus cancelled his in absentia academic status in 
January 1973 to continue with Exxon at least through 
1975, and probably until mid-1977. After setting up the 
questionnaire and supervising the initial interviewing 
respondents, he went to Nassau, Bahamas, for a few weeks 
as a “consultant” in an undivulgcd field of work. He then 
returned to Kingston for a short time to check the progress 
of the project, and then on to Purdue, where, in early 1978, 
he re-registcred in the Ph.D. program. Duffus went back 
once more to Kingston in late January for about two weeks, 
apparently to pick up the completed questionnaires. 







o 


Taking into account both Duffus'academic training and 
the technical nature of his employment with Exxon, it is 
unlikely that this man was really in charge of such a large- 
scale. politically sensitive project on his own. Clearly, a 
research project of this magnitude, involving the design 
and printing of the questionnaire, design of the computer 
program, hiring and coordinating employees to conduct 
the over 450 interviews, the required computer time, and 
the correlation and analysis of the dat3, could not have 
been paid for out of Mr. Duffus’ pocket. Yet. when 
reached by a New York Times reporter, one of Duffus’ 
academic advisors said that indeed Duffus was conducting 
such a study as part of his Ph.D. thesis program, and that 
he W3s paying for it entirely out of his own pocket. 

The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire contains 133 separate questions, 
rrany of which include sub-parts, totalling 415 items re¬ 
quiring answers. No small wonder the letter apologizes that 
“unfortunately, all questions must be answered. , .com¬ 
pletely 3nd honestly,” reinforced further by a “please an¬ 
swer all questions” printed at the top of each page. 

The scope of the statements and questions contain such 
a high degree of political content that even a layman under¬ 
stands this is not the kind of “consumer research” Ralph 
Nader, for example, might undertake. Part I contains 48 
questions with a 9-point scale from “strongly agree” to 
“strongly disagree.” The gist of the questions, most of 
which are suggestively phrased, is to place the respondent 
on a scale measuring Jamaican nationalism versus accep¬ 
tance or positive feelings about foreign political domina¬ 
tion and foreign imperialism. The respondent’s attitudes arc 
assessed in the following areas: 

( 3 ) Inclination to emigrate (especially to the O.S.) 
Versus being firmly rooted in Jamaica. 


(b) Inclination to accept foreign a id 3r.d economic 
guidance vreal Jamaican political and economic 
independenc^P 

(c) Inclination to accept foreign corporate investment, 
profits, and imports, as well as foreign products as prefer¬ 
able or superior to Jamaican products versus negative 
feelings toward foreign imperialism. . . . 

Following are some of the questions andean effort loM iiij 
analyze them: ^ 

5. In the interest of fairness to all, it would be bet¬ 
ter to use foreign soldiers for police in this coun- 

, try in the event of internal disorder instead of 
Jamaican soldiers or police. 

17. An international police force ought to be the 
only group in the world allowed to have weapons. 

20. I don't see why it's so important that this country 
should be free to determine which system of 
government it wants. k 


, A , .. . : fill K t| * iJjHjsjijf iliill 

40. It 1 $ ridiculous to say that rio other nation Has a - ’it* 

right to tell Jamaica how to manage its own i' 

affairs. 

The strength of feeling in the answers given to these 
show how receptive the respondent would be in the event 
of direct political, economic, or military intervention >n 
Jamaican affairs. 

3. It is silly to love one's country more than any 
other just because you were born there. 

14. I don't feel patriotic because I see,too many ’fe'-ti 
flaws in my country, , 1. ;? f".;,4 ' 1$!!$: || 

16. I don't care which country I live in as tong as i 

I am happy. 

18. Our country is probably no better than any 
other. 

22 . I don't know much about other countries, 
but I am not satisfied with this one. 

24, One should strive for loyalty to mankind before 
pansidering loyalty to any particular country. 

30. I don't feel any special pride in being identified , ;j>i ; 

with Jamaica. •"< 4 -r 4 - 

31. The high cost of living and other hardships far . > 

exceed the benefits which Jamaica derives from \ ! 

being an independent country. 

42. It is unreasonable to afsk Jamaicans to accept 
economic hardships just to ensure th3t the coun¬ 
try remains independent. 

43. Jamaicans should be willing to accept any 
sacrifice that ensures that the country remains 
independent. 

These statements are made to assess whether the “con- | Uj 
sumer” (respondent) is nationalistic, loyal; proud of their I'jf 
heritage and identity, or on the. other hand, how ariti- k [h 
Jamaica and anti-government they might be. It Would be I- A 
difficult for the respondent to feel neutral toward these 
statements, so they are effective in deriving the kind of 
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PLEASE ANSWER ALL'QUSSTIONS 


Statement 


11. Jamaica should have greater consultation 
with more experienced nations in develop¬ 
ing its Laws. 

12. Jamaica was better-off before Independence. 

13. Immigration should be controlled by an inter¬ 
national organization rather than by each 
country on its own. 

14. I don’t feel patriotic because I see too many 
flaws in my country; 

15. All prices for exported or imported products 
should be sot by an international trade 
committee. 

16. I don't care which country I live in as long 
as I am happy. 

17. An international police force ought to be 
the only group in the world allowed to 
have weapons. 

18. Our country is probably no better than 
any other. 

19. Everyone who loves his country has a duty 
to serve it by cooperating with his fellow 
citizen in building the country for the 
benefit of all. 

20. 1 don't see why it's so important that this 
country should be free to determine which 
system of government it wants. 

21. I would prefer to be a citizen of the world 
rather than of any particular country. 

22. I don't know much about other countries, 
but I am not satisfied with this one. 

23. 1 would prefer to be an American rather 
than a Jamaican citizen. 


Straggly 

Ac 


Strongly 

Disagree 
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information that obviously is being sought- abo.ut his or 
her'attitudeS. * 

7. Jamaica should have greater oc^Bution with 
more experienced nations in developing its 
foreign policies. 

8. The easiest route to economic development is 
by imitating more developed countries. 

* %• * 

It. Jamaica should have greater consultation with 
'■l- , more experienced nations in developing its laws. 

f 25. An international committee on education should 

hwe full control over what is taught in all 
countries about history and politics. 

These statements probe the respondents* views about 
independence and national sovereignty as compared to the 
virtues of outside direction in developing the laws, domestic 
and foreign political-economic policies of the country,and 
the virtue of imitating other countries’ systems. Depending 
on the rest of the answers given, this latter group could 
then be interpreted as demonstrating a propensity either 
j toward free-enterprise capitalism or in favor of socialism. 

i' 23. I would prefer to be an American rather than a 

Jamaican citizen. 

28. If I could obtain a permanent visa to go to the 
United States I would leave Jamaica as soon as 
possible. 

Answers to these two statements clearly will help the 
project evaluators to determine the person’s readiness to 
leave Jamaica forever. Because the U.S. is specified in 
statement 18. this is a surreptitious way of drawing out 
political sympathies visa-vis the United States. 

12. Jamaica was better-off before Independence. 

) 32. Jamaica was better off before independence 

from England. 

These two statements take a reading of the respondent’s 
views about Jamaica’s colonial relationship with the United 
Kingdom. As with statement .28, this isolates the U.K., 
apparently with a similar intent in mind. 

33. Any foreigner who sees an opportunity to invest 
his money here and does so should be free to do 
whatsover he likes with his profit, id long as he 
obeys the laws of Jamaica. 

:f 35. Since foreign companies invest a lot of money in 

f Jamaica it is only fair that they be allowed to 

take their profit out of the country. 

37. Non Jamaicans should be allowed to own land in 
Jamaica if they desire to do so. 

39. It is not important if any business is local or 
foreign owned, since they both Serve the country. 

41. The need to develop local industry is not a strong 
enough reason to deprive people of the variety of 
products available through import. 

Once again, the power of suggestion is employed. These . , 
statements are designed for one purpose: to provide a gauge 
of the respondent’s acceptance and positive liking of or 
’ opposition to active involvement in the Jamaican economy 
by foreign investors, both by individuals and multinational 

I 
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corporations. Statement 41 is especially interesting because 
it is difficult to answer either way and not be caught in the 
middle. 

1. Jamaican A.^^>u!d be preserved at all costs. 

4. I would never trade my Jamaican citizenship for 
that of any other country. 

19, Everyone who loves his country has a duty to ; ,i 
serve it by cooperating with hit fellow citizen in .. 
building the country for the'blsmefi^of all.” ‘ ’ | 

26. No duty is more important than duty to one’s ; . 
own country. 

38. Loyalty to one's moral convictions is more im¬ 
portant than loyalty to one's country. 

48. If all Jamaicans are self reliant then the entire 
nation will be self reliant. 

Of the 48 statements in this part of the questionnaire, 
these are practically the only ones which can be categorized 
as being phrased in a positive tone. Yet, each of them has a 
built-in yardstick of the person’s attitude, toward Jamaica. || 

Note that the first statement is as mild'’ahd rion-controver- « *';?%; \4 
sial as possible, but it is designed to get the respondent 4" • -ijl/ 
warmed up to the heavy statements which follow. 

34. Censorshipcan neverbe justified ina free country. 

As with a number of other statements in the question¬ 
naire, this one is deeper than it seems. The respondent’s 
sense of idealism is being tested against his or her willing¬ 
ness to accept ot promote an authoritarian approach. The 
answer can in turn be correlated with the attitudesexpressed 
about the system of government in Jamaica today. 

• 1 ' • , 1 

27. If I can help UI would not fight |oi,any country. ,j • , 

This statement is not presented Solely to discover' 
whether the respondent is a .pacifist, or even a coward. It 
could be expected to provide a small number of respondents 
who might take up arms in military or paramilitary activity 
(on behalf of a country other than Jamaica) if the oppor¬ 
tunity arose, and who if acceptable on other levels, might 
therefore be recruitable. 

6. I am not happy with everything I see in Jamaica 
and because of this I would consider leaving this 
country to live in another that is more suitable. si/;! «;• 

. .. i\ i -i ■ ?.«>;«fift* 

s^* 10. Regardless-of the benefits to the'eountry, 1 am | r, 

unwilling to work in any capacity that is hot in •’ 
my best interest. 

29. I would like to go from country to country and 
settle down where 1 am happiest. 

These statements seek to evaluate the degree to which 
the respondent is interested in personal gain and comfort. 

As in the previous case, they can also be applied to gauge 
the person’s recruitability as a kind of mercenary (in a 
military or other capacity). 

,i ■ 36. In general, .imported prodtiej^ ?: JlfPir 

locally produced products.. < 

44. There .should be a greater variety of brands in 
the products available at the supermarket. 
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45. It is not necessary to sell more than one brand of 
any product in a small country such' as ours. 

* r 

46. In general price Is more imr^|i 
which country a product was 


knt to me than 
Wi in. 


47. It is better to buy Jamaican made products 
whenever they are available than to buy im¬ 
ported products. 

These statements begin to look at the respondent’s. 
orientation towards imported consumer goods or, put 
more bluntly, their predisposition to be bribed by the 
availability of such goods. The person’s attitudes in this 
area are also assessed in the latter parts of the question¬ 
naire. 

Class Analysis 

Part II of the questionnaire draws from the “anony¬ 
mous” respondent a wide range of hard data which can 
be used to establish quite precisely their economic and 
social class position in Jamaican society. Not only the nor¬ 
mal questions like age, marital status, number and ages of 
children, type of dwellinglived in, educational level attained, 
and occupation are asked. It demands to know first the 
combined weekly income of the respondent and his or her 
spouse, and then three questions later, as if to cross-check 
against the first answer, the respondent’s annual income. 

Question 26 asks, “In general, would you say that you 
belong to the: 1) Lower lower class; 2) Lower dass;3) Mid¬ 
dle class; 4) Upper middle class; 5) Upper class.” This is not 
just an idle question. It leaves us more than an inference as 
to what is the fundamental underlying dynamic of this 
.self-prodaimed “consumer research project"~to force 
“willing” and “anonymous” respondents to reveal what are, 
in anybody’s book, intimate details about their lives and 
feelings. 

The respondents are asked about their reading habits, 
which newspapers and other publications they read, and 
which parts of the newspapers they read ( i.e ., political 
news, other local news, comics, international news, sports, 
editorials, birth/death notices, society, horoscope, etc.), 
measured on a scale from "extremely interested” to ”not 
interested.” The respondent is asked to apply this same 
scale and another “extremely informed” to “uninformed” 
scale to their awareness of local and international political 
and economic events. 

Fifteen countries are listed (U.S., Ethiopia, Japan, 
China, France, United Kingdom, Guyana, Soviet Union, 
Mexico, Germany, Trinidad, Nigeria, Egypt, Brazil, and 
Cuba), and the respondents are asked how many times (if 
any) they have visited e3ch. Then: “Given a choice of a two 
week, all expense paid trip to any of the above listed coun¬ 
tries, which would you prefer to visit? Why?” Another 
esoteric question that yields the researcher considerable in¬ 
sight into the respondent's political-cultural orientation and 
sophistication. 

Part HI is the only part of the questionnaire that deals 
with what traditionally might be called “consumer research" 
(products, prices, quality, etc.). It is designed to measure 
feelings about Jamaican vs. other products. It seeks out the 
respondent’s preferences (on a “Safi$f3Ct.ory”-“Unsattsfac- 
tory” scale) of eight different consumer items (spray 
deodorant, vitamins, mirrors, jewelry, toothpaste, canned 
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foods, ladies clothing, and portable electric fans) in terms 
of five countries of manufacture (Jamaica, the Ui>., United 
Kingdom, Trinidad, and Japan). This particular section also 
measures the person’s honesty arid consistency, first with 
regard to Jamaican products (by asking the same questions 
twice about products produced there), and then by making 
the respondent answer the same question all over again for 
all the products and all the countries, but this time slightly 
re-phrased with a ranked 1 to 5 scale of “how favorable/ 
unfavorable they (the same five countries) appeal to you as 
a source” of the products. 

The final section of the questionnaire seeks the same 
kind of information about the respondent’s partiality toward 
the US., United Kingdom, Japan,andTrinidad.ascompared 
to Jamaica. This time however, the range of variables is 
made considerably wider than just the consumer products 
of the respective countries. The intent of these queries is 
to probe the attitudes and affinities felt by the respondent 
toward rival imperialisms. Take the following for example: 

Compared to Jamaica, would you say that in (the four 
countries)- 

(1) The Government is more/less/equally effective; 

(2) Workers are more/less/equally reliable; 

(3) People are more/less/equally self reliant; 

(4) Life is not as hard/harder/just as hard; 

(5) People are more/less/equally intelligent; 

(6) The educational level is higher/lower/about the 
same; 

(7) People do not have to work as hard/work 
harder/work just as hard; 

(8) Life is moxe/Iess/just as relaxed; 

(9) People are more/less/about as trustworthy; 

'{10) People are more/less/just as interested in 

helping each other. 

The Big Question: Why? 

To try to understand why a 39-yearold Jamaican who 
worked until recently as a technician with one of America’s 
largest conglomerates was conducting an irrefutably political 
“consumer research project” far afield from his own back¬ 
ground or work in the fall of 1977 in Kingston, Jamaica, we 
must give some brief indicators of the political climate pre¬ 
vious to and during the period of the project. ! 

Covert Action 19. 
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In the pre-independence Jamaica, the two major political 
parties, Alexander jBustamente’s Jamaica Labor Party (JLP) 
•Sid Norman Washington' Manley’s 5^sre$$jve National 
Party (PNP), were much the same. B.^^vcre tied in with 
the leading labor unions on the island, and advocated na¬ 
tionalism and independence within the Commonwealth. 
After independence in 1962. the JLP government proceeded 
to maintain good relations with both Britain, with whom it 
was tightly allied economically, and the United States, ^ 
whose tourists were a major source of income, and whose 
aluminum companies, since World War II, had been essential 
to the local economy. In 1972, when the government 
switched to the PNP, and Norman Manley’s son Michael, 
also a union leader, became Prime Minister, little changes 
were foreseen. 

However, two years after entering office,Manley shocked 
the conservative elements in the country by announcing the 
new program of the PNP—“Democratic Socialism.” From 
1974, Manley has attempted to chart a moderately socialist 
course, nationalizing portions of the aluminum industry, 
banks, sugar cane plantations, and the like. Early on he 
made what in the eyes of the U.S. government, and especi¬ 
ally the CIA, was the cardinal sin. He became friendly with 
Fidel Castro. Manley has visited Cuba, and Fidel has visited 
‘Jamaica. There have been exchanges of technicians, edu- 
cators, agronomists, doctors, etc. 

By 1976 it was dear that neither US. nor British intelli¬ 
gence were happy with developments, and during that year 
a massive destabilization campaign was waged. Guns, thugs, 
explosives and poisons were imported, and violence became 
widespread. By June of 1976, Manley had to dedare a 
State of Emergency, and forbid completely the possession 
of weapons. Within a short time the violence had abated, 
althou^i the damage done to the tourist industry has still 
not been completely reversed. Destabilization in such a 
blatant form had not worked. The example of Chile was 
too fresh in the minds of the people, and some of the ham¬ 
handed attempts at toppling the Manley government were 
almost carbon copies of some of the tricks pulled in Chile. 
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In September 1976, Philip Agee went to Jamaica at the 
invitation of the Jamaica Council for Human Rights, a legal, 
civil rights organization. While there, Agee investigated and 
exposed the intensive, CIA-backed destabilization campaign, 
and publidy named nine CIA officers then operating in 
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Jamaica under diplomatic cover, including the then Chief of '■ 
Station, Nonban M. Desooteaux. Shortly after returning to 
Britain, where he and his family had lived since 1972, Agee 
was served with ^^portalion order. After a protracted 
eight-month strug^^which affected a broad cross-section 
of British public opinion, he was finally deported in June 
1977. Coincidentally, at this same moment, the “Con¬ 
sumer Research Project” was being readied. 

It is clear that around this time in Jamaica, as the State 
of Emergency was lifted, a new approach was underway: 
extensive economic destabilization. Foreign loans became 
more and more difficult; t the importation foreign 
uc.ts became harder; credit was cut off. Arid'the inteimav|!f!tf 
tional Monetary Fund made it known that it was willing 
to consider loans to Jamaica only if certain preconditions 
were filled. Meanwhile, the right-wing, which controlled 
the JLP, and maintained a powerful minority in the PNP, 
began to increase its attacks on the Manley government. 

The local press, which was controlled entirely by the con¬ 
servative, wealthy few families which dominated the local 
economy, became nearly rabid in their condemnation of 
democratic socialism. 

The situation in Jamaica is still very fluid. Manley has 
been forced to accept certain JMF loans to maintain inter- I'J ij! - 
.national credit. The‘requirements laid downtbyJfhe IMF 
remain In large part secret. The forces on the island have i- 
become more and more polarized, and pressures on the 
government mount. The right has made it dear that it 
would not be averse to drastic action-whether an in¬ 
ternal or an external coup~a nd Manley will rot be able to 
appease both wings of his party at the same time much 
longer. 

In the midst of this delicate situation, the significance 
of this ‘‘consumer research” becomes dear. 

While it is not possible to determine the personal motives 
of Lee Roy Duffus (aside perhaps from getting a Phi).), it t 
is dear that this project could not be;solely his own. Cpn*ijii||fe 
f i aider the number of questions. Presuming that'jdl of '‘tHef^lfp 
450-plus respondents followed instructions and answered ' 
each and every one of the 415 questions/statements in the 
questionnaire (which must have taken them an average of 
two hours tach-quite a chunk of interviewing time for a 
simple “consumer research project”), there would be a 
total of more than 188,750 responses on the completed 
forms. For obvious statistical and analytical reasons (and 
as Duffus confirms in his “Dear Respondent” letter), a 
study with this volume of raw dat3 to be tabulated, cor¬ 
related and analyzed would require a sophisticated computer 
program and sufficient computer time.- . . ,u 

i If the questions “are the results of years of:rcscarch ”h| 5]||| 
had Duffus been working on these questions while on the V ; '* 
job, or during his lunch breaks, as Exxon’s chemicals 
manager since 1971? Moreover, a person like Duffus would 
hardly have either the means or the training and background 
to analyze property the data, much less to apply it to what 
Duffus calls “the social and economic problems that all 
Jamaicans face.” Such 3 program requires organization. 

Since Purdue University has no known program of any kind 
in Jamaica or related to Jamaica at its West Lafayette, 

Indiana campus, and since the Jamaican government knew 
nothing about this project until informed about it from a „ 
number of the “specially chosen” respondents, we must 
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consider carefully whether an outside organization might : 
be behind the whole operation. 
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When a New YorkTimd reporter spoke to Duffus about 
the project, and asked him about the contents of his ques¬ 
tionnaire, his funding, the degree of the Jamaican govern¬ 
ment's knowledge and sanction of the project, etc., Duffus 
seemed strangely naive and defensive.. He refused any com¬ 
ment on the source of funding or the relationship, if any, 
of Exxon to the overall effort. He promised to call the 
reporter back, but never did. 

Conclusion 

In exposing this covert Caribbean project, we are cog¬ 
nizant of three important factors. 

1. Duffus may or may not actually have been conscious 
of the political implications of such a project, although as 
both a Ph.D. candidate and a citizen of contemporary 
Jamaica, such ignorance would seem inconceivable. 

2. Exxon may or may not have been involved directly, 
since it has not been established conclusively that Duffus 
was an Exxon employee during the period the project was 
being formulated and implemented. He was, however, 
definitely employed by them in the recent past. . 

3. Exxon may or may not have been fronting for the 
CIA if it was employing Duffus at the time. It is patently 
obvious that the project is not a simple toothpaste consumer 
survey, and that the project must involve a major financial 
input. It is also curious that a Purdue University spokesperson 
JS3id Duffus was funding the project “entirely on his own.” 

Given the 450-plus sample, it seems likely that there 
would emerge^bout 25 to 50 people that fit into the CIA’s 
desired mold, and who therefore would likely be recruitable 
to do the CIA’s bidding in whatever way is best suited to 
their abilities, whether in Jamaica or elsewhere. In addition 
to deriving a number of recruits there are strong indications 
in the questionnaire of another, even more sinisterobjective. 
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Statements 5, 17,20 and 40 suggest that Lee Roy Duffus 
and friends were really asking what the respondent’s stance 
Is toward a (hyp^fctical) foreign military "intervention or 
a (hypothetical) d’etat, directed at Jamaica. State¬ 
ment 27 and to some extent statements 6,10 and 29 are 
looking for prospective first-line participants in such inter¬ 
ventions in Jamaica’s internal affairs. 

What better research could an intelligence agency pos¬ 
sibly want than the results of this research on Jamaica’s 
“consumers”? 

The history of the CIA is replete with covert operations 
of various sizes 3nd shapes run Under corporate cover. The 
offer of SI million to the CIA by ITT for direct application 
against the presidential campaign of Salvador Allende, and 
its subsequent participation with assistance from the CIA 
and other companies in spending some $700,000 in the 
3-ycar destabilization program is the most famous example. 
There are also numerous other cases where private com¬ 
panies have been active participants in CIA operations, 
some of them initiated and entirely funded by the CIA, 
which are known as “proprietaries.” 

The list is lengthy, but includes Fodor Travel Publi¬ 
cations, J. Walter Thompson Company, Robert Mullen 
Company, and as former State Department intelligence 
man John Marks points out. Southern Capital and Manage¬ 
ment Corporation, Southern Air Transport, Air America, 
Africair, Pan African Airlines, United Business Associates, 
Joseph Z. Taylor & Associates, and many more, including 
those yet to be discovered. 

Other companies, legitimate in their own right, have 
provided cover to CIA personnel in various parts of the 
U.S. and around the world. Some justify their actions by 
reasons of patriotism, but most collaborate because it 
helps their business. For example, Howard Hughes’ former 
lieutenant, Robert Maheu, testified that Hughes believed 
that “if he ever became involved in any problem with the 
government, it would be beneficial for him to be in a posi¬ 
tion of being a front.” 

Obviously the CIA is just as interested in maintaining its 
present cover arrangements and in forging new ones as 
Howard Hughes was in fronting for them to serve his own 
ends. A five-year plan of the CIA is strong evidence of the 
Agency’s fear of the vulnerabilities of its traditional cover 
arrangements with the Department of State. Newsweek 
quotes the document: “We are dealing with our cover 
impediments by creating a truly clandestine corps of 
operations officers.” 

With numerous similar “social science” surveys, many 
created in the 1960s and 1970s by the Rand Corporation 
in Southeast Asia and Latin America, as a precedent, the 
so<alIed “consumer research project” of Lee Roy Duffus 
could well be a signal of one small part of the changing 
mode of operations undertaken by the CIA. 

-L\Y 
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Whistleblowers’ Conference 

On the weekend of May 19-20,1978, a Whistleblowers’ 
Conference was held in Washington, DC, under the auspices 
of the Institute for Policy Studies. The lengthy conference" 
included talks by legislators, news reporters, and a number 
of well-known whistleblowers. Among them were Daniel 
EHsberg of Pentagon Papers fame; John Stockv/eU, Donald 
Jordan, and Frank Snepp,all formerly ofthcCIA;journalisis 
Daniel Schorr and Gloria Emerson; and Senator James 
Abourezk. Participants from IPS included Saul Landau, 
Robert Borosage, Marc Raskin, and Ralph Stavins, the 
Director of the Government Accountability Project oflPS, 
the organizer of the conference. 

Plans for the publication of the proceedings of the con¬ 
ference are underway, and persons interested in receiving 
a copy should drop a line to Ralph Stavins, Institute for 
Policy Studies, 1901 Q Street, NW, Washington, DC 20009. 


Harvey Point CIA B3$e Exposed 

A feature story in the June 25, 1978 Virginian-Pilot 
and Ledger-Star, a Norfolk, Virginia newspaper, has exposed 
the Defense Department Ordnance Testing Base at Harvey 
Point, North Carolina, for what it really is: “a secret 
Central Intelligence Agency paramilitary training base.” 
According to the article, which was picked up by news¬ 
papers throughout the United States, ‘‘the base W 3 S acti¬ 
vated in I960 as an equipment staging area for the ill- 
fated CIA-sponsored Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba in 1961. 
Since then, the CIA h3$ trained its officers, mercenaries, 
and foreign troops there for operations in the Belgian 
Congo, Cuba, and parts of Latin America and Southeast 
Asia.” This base appears to augment the better-known 
facilities at Camp Peary, Virginia, where the CIA has con¬ 
ducted espionage training for many years. 

The base, and the air space over it, are off limits to 
everyone, but local residents tell strange tales of hearing 
explosions and seeing flashes of light, and seeing small 
planes entering and leaving. But most chilling of all are 
the stories about the cars. Every few days. Navy trucks 
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bring batches of new passenger cars onto the base, and 
every few days demolished cars are brought out. Some, 
according to neighbors, have their hoods blown off; others 
are smashed flat. It seems clear that the CIA is still training 
terrorists in passenger car demolition-just like the training 
which Michael V. Townley received and later put to use in 
the assassination of Orlando Letelier and Ronnie Moffitt. 
This is not training to defend this or any other country. 
This is training in brutal murder, no more, no less, and it 
would be interesting to know by what theory the Defense 
Department justifies such activity. 
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EXCHANGE SUBSCRIPTIONS WANTED 

The CorertAction Information Bulletin is anxious to enter into exchange subscriptions with all other progressive 
publications. If you will drop us a note indicating that you have entered a subscription for us, we will immediately 
enter one for you. If you have a publication you believe would be worth our describing in our Publications of 
Interest section, please send us appropriate details. 
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NAMING NAMES 


A regular feature of the Covert Action Information Bulletin. 


We do not believe that one can separate the dirty work 
of the CIA from the people who perform it. The exposure 
of past operations is valuable, but it is only half the job. 
How many times have we all heard the CIA, the FBI and 
others $3y, whenever a particularly nasty covert operation 
has been exposed, “Oh yes, but we don’t do that any more.” 
We believe that they do,and that the same people are often 
involved. 

As a service to our readers, and to progressive people 
around the world, we wjll continue to expose high-ranking 
CIA officials whenever and wherever we find them. This 
column, we hope, will usually be longer. In preparing the 
premier issue, we have been unable to conduct much of 
our regular research, and h3ve one item for our readers: 

The new CIA Chief of Station in JAMAICA is Dean J. 
Almy, Jr. Almy replaces Norman Descoteaux, who was 
exposed by Philip Agee in late 1976, during the Manley 
reelection campaign. AJmy was born December 18,1926, 
in New Jersey. From 1951 to 1955 he was a “political 
analyst” for the Department of the Army-a dead giveaway 
for early CIA activity. From 1956 to 1958 he wasa political 
officer at the Medan, Indonesia consulate; from I960 to 
1962 he was a political officer at the Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia embassy; from 1962 to 1965 he was a political 
officer at the Manila, Philippines embassy; and from 1973 
till recently he was a political liaison officer at the Madrid, 







Spain embassy. During his tenure in Spain, his CIA con¬ 
nections were exposed in the Madrid magazine, Cambio 16. 


SUBSCRIPTION INFORMATION 

CovertAction Information Bulletin will appear approximately five to seven times per year. Subscriptions are for 
six consecutive issues. All payments must be by check or money order in U.S. funds, payable to Covert Action 
Publications. 


( ] S10XX) (USA) Name and Address: 

( 1 $1.5.00 (Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and 

Central America-AIR) ' 

( ) S16.00 (S. America, Europe and Medi- _ 

terranean Africa-AIR) 

( j Si8.00 (Asia, Pacific, rest of Africa^ AIR) 

Mail to: CovertAction, P.O. Box 50272, FSt.Station,Washington,DC 20004. 
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Some Interesting New Publications 

Howard M. Wachtel, The New Gnomes: Multinational 
Banks in the Third World, 60 pp., S3.00, plus $.25 postage, 
fiom Transnational Institute, 1901 Q Street, NW, Washing¬ 
ton, DC 20009; or 20 Paulus Potterstraat, Amsterdam 
1007, Holland. 

Michael T. Klare, Supplying Repression, 56 pp., $2.50, 
from The Field Foundation, 100 E. S5th St., New York, 
NY 10028. (A detailed look at U.S. military and private 
aid to human rights violators around the world.) 

Some Worthwhile Periodicals 

First Principles, the newsletter of the Center for National 
Security Studies, 10 issues/year, S15 (S 10/students) from 
CNSS, 122 Maryland Avenue,NE,Washington,DC 20002. 
(An excellent review of the abuses of the U.S. intelligence 
community, with a comprehensive bibliography in each 
issue.) 

NACLA Report on the Americas, bi-monthly journal of 
the North American Congress on Latin America, Sll/year 


CovertAction Information Bulletin 

Covert Action Publications, Inc. 

P.O. Box 50272 
F Street Station 
Washington. DC 20004 


(for air, add: U.S. & Canada, $4; Mexico, C. Am., Carib., 

$6; S. Am., Eur., $8; rest, $9), from NACLA,P.O. Box57, 
Cathedral Station, New York, NY 10025. (Well-researched 
reports on the political economy of the Americas, with 
particular attention to the role of U.S. imperialism.) 

Organizing Notes, the newsletter of the Campaign to | .| 
Stop Government Spying, available by request to the Cam- ,• 
paign, 201 Massachusetts Avenue, NE, Room 112, Wash- ’ 
ington, DC 20002. (It is suggested that foreign requests 
indude a contribution to cover airmail postage.) (A review 
of activities in the U.S. involving the surveillance practices 
of the CIA, FBI, and other intelligence agencies.) 

State Research, from the United Kingdom, newsletter of 
a group of independent security apparatus researchers, 
£3/year, U.K. and Europe; $8, elsewhere, individuals; 
$16, institutions, from State Research, 9 Poland Street, 
London, Wl, United Kingdom. (Research notes from a 
group of counterspies in the U.K., with much information,^ 
especially about British intelligence, hard to come 
elsewhere.) ; 
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International events—most notably Iran and Afghani¬ 
stan, but also Nicaragua, Grenada, El Salvador and else¬ 
where—have created a climate of hysteria and McCarthy- 
ism unmatched in nearly three decades. The media have 
begun, with considerable justification, to refer to Cold War 
11. Critics of United States foreign policy must swim 
against the current, and the current, not to mention the 
undertow, is strong. 


Unleashing the Monster 

The cutting edge of such swings to the right is, as it 
always has been, national defense and national security, 
and critics of the defense and intelligence apparatus will, in 
such times, be drawn to the front of the fray. 

As we learn in school, the United States government has 
three branches: the executive, the legislative, and the judi¬ 
cial; all three branches arc fighting to “unleash" the CIA. 
The intelligence agencies and their boosters within the 
Administration have been quick to take advantage of in¬ 
ternational tension. The preposterous argument that a 
stronger CIA with fewer restrictions would haive led to 
different results in Iran or Afghanistan is taken off the 
shelf, dusted and polished. 

In his State of the Union Address, President Carter'said, 
as Admiral Turner appeared on the TV screen smiling 
broadly, “we need to remove unwarranted restraints on 
America’s ability to collect intelligence." In his written 


message he mentioned the “need for a strengthened and 
clearly defined role for our intelligence community." “We 
will not shortchange," he wrote, “the intelligence capabili¬ 
ties needed to assure our national security." We must “de¬ 
velop new technical means of intelligence collection while 
also assuring that the more traditional methods of intelli¬ 
gence work arc also given proper ?F. •. < 

Unfortunately, the victims of “more traditional methods 
of intelligence work" have had little say in this national 
debate. They are the dead, the tortured, the maimed, in 
Vietnam, in Iran, in Uruguay, in Guatemala, around the 
globe. 


The Administration's “Charter" 

In recent months there has been a flurry of legislative 
activity centering around the role of the .CIA and other 
intelligence agencies. Late last year a s^tCjOf “Intelligence, 
Identity Protection" bills were introduced—purportedly 
aimed at this Bulletin, but in fact threatening the entire 
journalistic community. Then, under the aegis of Senator 
Paniel P. Moynihan, two new elements were added to the 
cauldron—a proposed law to exempt the CIA from the 
provisions of the Freedom of Information Act and another 
to limit, if not eliminate altogether. Congressional over¬ 
sight of covert action. Finally, the Senate version of the 
long-awaited Foreignlntelligence Charter was introduced.^ 

The bill was, in some respects, worse than anything the 
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Administration had been publicly ^^feg f°- r » authorizing, 
in some instances, burglaries and openings against 
U.S. citizens not suspected of crimes, specifically authoriz¬ 
ing the use of journalists, academics and the clergy as 
agents, and other clear steps backwards. Senator Walter 
Huddleston, the chief sponsor of the bill, noted that the 
committee members had been able to overcome purist 
attitudes" about such minor inconveniences as bugging, 
tappingandburglarizinginnocent people. In all the discus¬ 
sions, of course, it seems to go without saying that the U.S. 
can do anything to “foreigners”—other peoples in other 
lands. 


This legislative potpourri is discussed and analyzed in 
detail in this issue of the Bulletin. 



statement, excer^hf the questioning which followed, and 
some selections the presentations of other speakers. 


The Anti-Agee Campaign 

The beginning of the 1980*s brought with it a new,‘so- t M | f ^ 
phisticated, and well-coordinated campaign'against Philip' 

Agee. A barrage of false newspaper stories, passport revo¬ 
cations, attempted book bannings, and injunctions, and S; 
other legal maneuvers followed one after the other during 
the first two months of the year. They are described in full 
in another article in this issue. We can only reiterate our 
admiration of. and support for, the battle which Agee has 
waged for more'than five years. As his lawyer, Melvin 
Wulf, said. "Anything that increases public knowledge of 
the CIA’s clandestine activities contributes to world 


peace." 

V * 

The Snepp Decision 





We have never been political admirers of Frank Snepp, ! 1? j 
but we have supported fully his right to publish whatever 
he wished about his former employer. Shortly before we 
went to print with this issue, the Supreme Court issued its 
opinion in his case—a travesty of legal reasoning, further 
proof, if any were needed, that the Court is just another 
institution which makes political, not legal, decisions. It 
bodes ill for all the present and would-be whistleblowers, 
who remain, in some cases, our only hope for exposing 
governmental atrocities. The courts, like the other 
branches of government, are wrapping themselves in the tij :,; 
flag. They don’t realize that to do so is to ; blihdfold oneself. | £ fej 


Also In This Issue 


We continue our regular features. Naming Names and 
Sources and Methods. Our reasons for continuing to do so 
arc explained in our testimony before the House Commit¬ 
tee. The CIA, wc are sadly convinced, remains beyond 
reform. 


Several other items of interest to our readers are present¬ 
ed. We apologize for the bit of delay in the publication of 
this issue, but, as we hope is evident, ,we have been kept 
.ti busy by the constant attacks. ; • is. I>'!. r **• 4 j 
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To our many charter subscribers who have renewed their 
subscriptions, our thanks for your continuing support. — 


The Boland Bill 

Wc have reported previously on the Intelligence Identi¬ 
ties Protection Act, introduced in October 1979, which 
would make it a crime for anyone—former CIA employee 
or private journalist—to disclose the identity of any intelli¬ 
gence employee, agent or source, or even information from 
which one might ascertain such an identity. After consider¬ 
able discussion among ourselves, the staff of the Bulletin . 
requested, and were granted, the opportunity to present 1 
our views in testimony before the House Select Committee 
on Intelligence. In this issue we present the full text of our 
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Correction 

In Bulletin Number 6 we printed the document 
authored, in 1975, by former Director of Central 
Intelligence, William E. Colby. Through our over¬ 
sight in layout, a large section of the document was 
inadvertently repeated. The section beginning on 
pagc.20, column I, with “Part ; HI’|thjough lhe 1 fir$t,,j , 
full paragraph on page 21, ending with . V'proprie- 1 - 
ty" should be eliminated. 
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<^i 


' fii ■ 


ATTACKS AGAINST AGEE 

ESCALATE 


& 


Fora number of years the CIA relished its description of 
Philip Agee as its “only ideological defector." Although the 
writings and speeches of John Stockwell, Victor Marchetti, 
Jesse Leaf, and others belie this, still the Agency reserves 
inordinate hatred and vehemence for Agee. Rumors 
spread, after “Inside the Company" was published, that 
there were serious offers within the Agency to assassinate 
him. Whenever a journalist wants a suitably juicy quote, 
any CIA source can be asked about Agee—most recently, 
according to UPI: “If 1 can get him with my bare hands, 111 

kill him. Ill kill him." 

* 

■ t 

Agee has lived with this foolishness with some equanimi¬ 
ty: “If I were constantly looking behind me," he once said, 
“I would just trip over my own feet." Still, he has been 
forced to pack up and move with his fa mily from his homes 
in England, in France, and in Holland, one after the other, 
as the local authorities have bowed to petty pressure from 
the CIA. Now, the campaign has soared to new heights. 


The Frame-Up 

The Agency has never had any compunctions about 
fabricating material about Agee whenever it suits their 
purpose. (Probably the most persistent lie is that it was 
Agee who named Richard Welch in the pages of Counter- 
Spy; although it has been documented that that naming 
had nothing to do with Welch's subsequent death, it is also 
true that Agee had nothing to do with that article in 
CounterSpy.) 

The latest move, however, indicates a high level of sophis¬ 
tication. It began in early December. Agee conceived a 
possible solution to the problem of the people held in the 
Tehran Embassy. On the telephone to some diplomat 
friends, he suggested that the Iranians should offer to 
exchange the prisoners for the CIA’s files on Iran. He urged 
that someone get that proposal to the Iranians, in hopes of 
securing the release of the prisoners. The practicality of the 
suggestion has been questioned in some circles. A former 
case officer remarked to C/4/5 that the Agency would let 
500 people die, never mind 50, before they would ever 
release any files. But what must be kept in mind is that the 
conversations with the friends were originally private. 

Then, the night of December 16, the plot unfolded. 
?/4 AS received a phonecall from Gregory Rose, a reporter 


for the New York Post— the paper that.Australian press 
baron Rupert Murdoch has turned into a-scandahfmonger- 
ing rag, the current joke in journalistic circles. Rose, des-; 
cribed in a recent Washington Star article as a disaffected 
former member of the U.S. Labor Party of cultist Lyndon 
La Rouche, wanted Agee’s phone number in Germany right 
away, to call him and get his response to the news item 
Rose had been “handed" to write up—that the Iranians 
wanted Agee to sit on a tribunal which, there were rumors, 
might be established to try the prisoners. It was 3 a.m., and 
Rose was told that, as far as CA IB knew there was nothing 
to such a rumor, and in any event CA IB would try to reach 
Agee later that day. However, within a few hours, the early 
edition of the Post was on the stands in New York City. 

•i; s 

i‘i t: :»* •’ i \P 

The banner headline, which took up half the front page,; 
read: “CIA Traitor May Judge Hostages.” (This was ap¬ 
parently too much even for the Post, because later editions 
changed the word “Traitor" to “Defector.*} The article 
contained this sentence: “A leading Iranian diplomat in the 
U.S. told the Post: ‘There will be an anti-imperialist, anti- 
Zionist American on the tribunal and Philip Agee is at the 
top of our list of candidates.’” 

What is significant is that the Post never named the 
"diplomat,”the Iranian Embassyand U.N. Mission denied 
the story, Agee later pointed out that no Iranian had asked 
him to sit on any tribunal, and, in fact; no such tribunal 
ever took place, with or without Agee. Moreover, the 
article, which Rose admitted he was writing, had no: 
by-line. 

The next day, both CAIB and Agee issued statements 
explaining that Agee had never been asked to serve on such 
a tribunal, and, in fact, would not contemplate traveling to 
Iran while there were people held in the Embassy. 


Vance Makes His Move 

Five days later, the Administration made its move, 
through the State Department. A consular official, embar¬ 
rassed because it was Christmastime, arrived at Agee’s 
apartment in Hamburg and served him with a letter from' 
the State Department informing him that Secretary Vance 
had decided that “your activities abroad are causing or arc 
likely to cause serious damage to the national security or 
the foreign policy of the United States.”This language is 
from State Department regulations outlining the instances 
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when, it is said, the Secretary has theauthority to refuse to 
issue someone a passport, or to revoke one already issued. 
The letter informed Agee that his passport was revoked. 

Agee’s lawyers went to court to challenge the authority 
of the Secretary of State to revoke someone’s passport 
simply because the Secretary thinks his activities are not in 
keeping with U.S. foreign policy. The government’s an¬ 
swering papers filed in Court demonstrate how the fabri¬ 
cated New York Post story grew in stature. The affidavit of 
Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs, David D. 
Newsom, said: "It has been reported in the press (New 
York Post, December 17, 1979) that Mr. Agee has been 
invited to travel to Iran in order ot participate in aTribunal 
involving the hostages in Tehran.** The original article 
never said that Agee had been invited by anyone, an asser-. 
tion he denied, and on which he was never contradicted. 
The article simply said that an unnamed diplomat said that 
Agee was on a list of people who might be asked to serve on 
such a tribunal. 


The German Authorities 

The degree to which the media are unable to stick with 
the truth when it comes to Agee is demonstrated in the 
series of articles which followed the news of the passport 
revocation, and dealt with the question of Agee’s residency 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. At no point, it should 
be noted, did the German authorities threaten Agee with 
deportation. Yet, within two days of the revocation, an AP 
story circulated stating that local officials were studying 
the question and deciding whether to deport Agee. This, in 
fact, was not true, though the headlines said,“W. Germany • 
May Oust Agee." The New York Times compounded the 
error. Its headline read:“West Germany Actsto Bar Agee." 

All this time, there was no coverage given to the argu¬ 
ments of Agee’s lawyers that the Secretary of State had no 
authority to do what he had done—that a citizen’s passport 
had been revoked even though the citizen was not charged 
with any crime, was not under any court order, was not 
wanted as a material witness, or any of the other limited 
exceptions wherein one’s freedom of movement might be 
restricted. The concept that a person’s passport could be 
revoked because he disagreed with U.S. foreign policy is 
ludicrous. As one of Agee’s lawyers noted, Henry Kissinger 
interferes in U.S. foreign policy more in a week than Agee 
could in a lifetime. 


CIA Reactions 

Although it is apparent that the passport revocation was 
part of a well-coordinated plan designed first of all to limit 
any influence Agee might have with respect to the situation 
in Iran and secondly to force him back to the United States, 
official CIA comments were naturally not forthcoming. 
UPI was reduced to running a story quoting the unnamed 
intelligence officer who wanted to kill Agee with his bare 
hands, and a few of Agee’s better-known professional ene¬ 
mies, such as former CIA men David Atlee Phillips and 
Jack Blake. 


To The Courtroom 

Finally, by year end, articles appeared indicating that 
Agee denied that he had any plans to travel to Iran. It was 
almost two weeks after the original New York Post article 
that this information appeared. In the meantime Agee’s 
lawyers had commenced the action in U.S. District Court 
in Washington, Agee v. Vance. The hearing was put off 
until mid-January, primarily because Agee’s lawyers as¬ 
serted, without contradiction, that he had no immediate 
travel plans, whatever the newspapers said. The New York 
Times, in theinterim, printed an editorial suggesting that it 
was doubtful that U.S. law permitted lifting Agee’s pass¬ 
port. They gave appropriate weight to Rose’S New York i 
Post article: “The State Department’s fear that the former 
agent will go to Iran seemed based on a misreading of an 
unconfirmed news report. He says he hasn’t been invited 
and wouldn’t accept such an invitation." 

At the Court hearing, the Justice Department’s perfor¬ 
mance was pathetic. They now insisted that the passport 
was not revoked because of any plans for travel to Iran— 
apparently because there was simply no confirmation that 
that had ever been in the works. They indicated that the 
revocation was because Agee spoke out against the Cl A all 
over the world. But, as the Judge pointed out, revoking 
someone’s passport doesn’t stop him from speaking. The) 
Justice Department replied that at least it made it more 
difficult for him to travel around. Several days later the 
Court ruled thatthe Department of Statehad no authority 
to revoke a passport in the manner they had. The regula¬ 
tions, the Court said, were invalid. 





However, the Justice Department immediately went to 
the next highest court, the Circuit Court of Appeals, and 
asked for a stay of the District Judge’s order directing the 
return of Agee’s passport. To the surprise of many ob¬ 
servers, the Circuit Court granted the stay, leaving Agee 
without a valid passport, despite the victory in the lower 
cou rt.The case was scheduled for expedited consideration, 
and will be argued in mid-March. 
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Gregory Rose had a parting shot.^fr February 6, he 
by-lined a brief article with the head^P, “CIA turncoat 
marking U.S. diplomats for death.“This rather provoca¬ 
tive headline accompanied an article which had no context. 
It merely quoted “U.S. officials" for seven paragraphs, 
without saying who was being quoted, what had occurred, 
or why they were being quoted. All this, ironically, from 
the same reporter who, when the Embassy was first occu¬ 
pied, called CAIB to find out if we had the names of any 
CIA people in the Embassy. 

The Freedom of Information Act Case 

The full extent of the government's campaign against 
Agee became abundantly clear the same day the Circuit 
Court issued the stay order. Several months earlier, after 
years of frustrating delays and denials, Agee had filed a 
Freedom of Information Act suit in federal court against 
the Cl A, the FBI, the Justice Department, the NS A and the 
State Department, because of their refusal to turn over 
their-files on him. Some agencies, like the State Depart¬ 
ment, had, in fact, turned over a substantial percentage of 


their files on him, h 
virtually nothing. 4 
FOIA personal file s 


it others, like the CIA, had given up 
ft case was, it was thought, a simple 

Qlt. 


To the wonderment of Agee’s attorneys, the Justice De¬ 
partment finally filed a request on behalf of the United 
Statesgovernment to intervene in the case, and to counter¬ 
claim against Agee, requesting an injunction against him 
preventing him from writing or speaking without first 
clearing the text with the CIA. This is the same type of 
injunction which the government had obtained against 
John Marks and Victor Marchetti several years before. 
The papers also asked for an injunction against the“inimi- 
nent" publication of Dirty Work 2: The C/A in Africa. 
When it was found that the book was already published, 
this request was withdrawn (see sidebar). n , 


What was so surprising in this case was that Agee had 
never set foot in the United States; his lawyers had merely 
filed suit for his personal files under the FOIA. This case, 
too, and the entire question of jurisdiction is now pending 
in the courts. 


The Book That Couldn’t Be Stopped 



Either the Justice Department is guilty of even 
greater disingenuousness than usual, or the CIA 
doesnt let its own lawyers know what is going on. 
Nine days after filing an emergency motion in federal 
court to prevent the "imminent" publication of Dirty 
Work 2: The CIA in Africa, Justice Department law¬ 
yers were forced to withdraw the request when they 
“learned" that the book had already been published. 

In August 1979 the publisher, Lyle Stuart,and two 
co-editors, Ellen Ray and William Schaap, attended 
the Sixth Summit of Heads of State or Government 
of the Nonaligned Nations.in Havana. They brought 
with them copies of a special paperback edition of the 
book which was presented to dozens of heads of state, 
foreign ministers and other government officials 
from around the world. , ----- 

, » • . 

Copies were also presented to a number of journal¬ 
ists and generally made available. Then, in January 
1980 the regular hardcover edition was shipped by 
Lyle Stuart, Inc. to bookstores around the country. 
When the Justice Department filed the emergency 
motion. Dirty Work 2 had already been available in a 
number of Washington bookstores for weeks. 

What was even more peculiar was that the Justice 
Department was asking the court to restrain Philip 
Agee from publishing a book which was not his. The 
book, which contains two articles by Agee, was re¬ 
searched and edited by four'other persons, and is 
owned by a corporation with which Agee has no 
connection. Moreover, Agee never asked for, nor 
received, a penny from the publication of Dirty Work 


X or for that matter from Dirty Work I, either. 

Lyle Stuart issued a press release charitably des¬ 
cribing the Justice Department officials as “ignorant" 
and “inefficient." Time Magazine said the lawyers 
were “astonished" to learn that the book had already 
been published. The Washington Post said the law¬ 
yers were “unaware" the book “has already been on 
sale in at least one Washington bookstore." 

In the court papers withdrawing the request, how¬ 
ever, as the Associated Press accurately pointed out, 
“the department stopped short of admitting its 
gaffe." In fact, it was worse than that. .The papers 
said: "Before the Court could act upon the United 
States’ motion for intervention or joinder, however, 
the book was published and available in at least one 
bookstore in the District of Columbia." This state¬ 
ment is at best misleading, and at worst a deliberate 
falsehood. It implies that the book was rushed into 
the bookstores after the motion was filed and before 
the Court could do anything about it. Aside from 
ignoring the rather significant fact that Agee does not 
own the book, and therefore could hardly be ordered 
to stop its publication in any event, the implication is 
untrue. It strains credulity to believe that the Cl A did 
not know the book was distributed at the Sixth 
Summit in August and that it was in bookstores in 
January. 

In the vicious, hysterical campaign against Philip 
Agee, the U.S. government is unable to stick to the 
truth. They lie about his intentions; they fie about his 
travels; they wont even keep it straight who writes 
what books. 
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Conclusion 


It is hard not to draw the conclusionThat the government 
has set in motiona massive campaign to hound Philip Agee 
back home, and to gag him. It is only this threat of an 
injunction which has kept him from returning long ago to 
the U.S. Agee, who has never been charged with a crime, 
who has simply spoken out fo rcefully against the abuses of 
the U.S. intelligence complex, who has become synony¬ 
mous with criticism of the CIA, has, at the insistence of the 
CIA, been forced to move from country to country and 
been wrongfully accused of assorted heinous acts. It is a 
measure of the strength of his struggle that he continues to 
speak out and to fight back. — 


And the Writer That Could 

The Supreme Court’s decision in Snepp v. Untied 
Slates has shocked most observers and many editor¬ 
ial writers. The Court decided the case without benef¬ 
it of oral argument from the opposing lawyers, and 
gave the government more than they had asked for— 
two extremely unusual actions. 

The case appears to have been decided more as a . 
question of contract law than of the delicate balances 
of freedom of speech and press and national security. 
The Court held that Snepp’s secrecy agreement was a 
binding contract, and he breached it by publishing his 
book, regardless of the fact that, as the Cl A ad milled, 
there was no classified information in the book. The 
remedy the Court approved was to apply what is 
called a “constructive trust” to all of his profits from 
the book—that is, to require him to turn over to the 
government every cent he received for the book. 

The worst language in the case appears in the foot-, 
notes, one of which says: “This Court’s cases make 
clear that—even in the absence of an express agree¬ 
ment—the CIA could have acted to protect substan- 
, tial government interests by imposing reasonable 
restrictions on employee activities that in other con¬ 
texts might be protected by the First Amendment.... 
The Government has a compelling interest in protect¬ 
ing both the secrecy of information important to our 
national security and thcappearance of confidential¬ 
ity so essential to the effective operation of our for¬ 
eign intelligence service.” 

The threat to whistleblowing is clear. The Court is 
openly limiting the First Amendment rights of gov¬ 
ernment employees. The case also includes much un¬ 
abashed praise fpr intelligence services in general, 
and emphasizes the irrelevance of the argument that 
the material in question was not classified. Indeed 
some commentators have suggested that the vehem- * 
ence of the opinion is related to the breaches of ' 
confidence by former and present clerks of the Court i 
which led to much of the scandalous gossip in the '. 
recently published book about the Supreme Court, 
The Brethren. 
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Asia Monitor, $3/is$ue, from Asia/North America 
Communications Center. 2 Man Wan;Road, 17-C, Kow¬ 
loon, Hongkong. (A quarterly magazine focusing on U.S. 
economic involvement in Asia. Very detailed, with a wealth 
of research information and materials fo r persons working 
in this area. Also published by A/NACC: America in 
Asia: Research Guideon U.S. Economic Activity in Pacific 
Asia, SlO/surface; $19/air; and A Survey of Education / 
Action Resources on Multinational Corporations, S2.50.) 

iThird World, 10 issues, air/$22; five issues/air/$12, 
from Periodistas dcs Tcrcer Mundo, Apartado 20-572, 
Mexico 20, D.F., Mexico. (Approximately monthly, an 
excellent reviewoftheentireThird World, with perceptive 
articles from many of the best researchers around the 
world. The same group also publishes a Spanish edition. 
Tercet Mundo, as well as a Portuguese edition, Terceiro 
Mundo. Write for rates.) 

Italy and US, $6/year, $10 overseas, from Committee 
for a Democratic Policy Towards Italy, P. O. Box 32351, 
Washington, DC 20007. (The bimonthly newsletter of a 
recently established group working against U.S. interven¬ 
tion in the Italian political process.) 

IDAF Publications, on request from International 
Defense and Aid Fund, Publications. Department, 104 
Newgate Street, London TCI A 7AP. United Kingdom; 
overseas requesters should include-an IRC. (This is the 
catalog of the well known publications of Defense and Aid, 
the group which has, formany .years, done some of the best 
research on Southern Africa. In addition to their own 
research papers, they .publish works by Nelson Mandela, 
Barbara Rogers, Gillian and Suzanne Cronje.and others. 
Also available is Focus, their bi-monthly news bulletin; 
subscriptions £3, surface; £5, air.) 

Graymail Legislation, Hearings of Legislation Sub¬ 
committee of the House Permanent Select Committee on 
Intelligence, August 7, September 20, 1979. From the 
Committee. (This House Committee pamphlet includes the 
text of the various pending graymail bills and the testimony 
of a number of witnesses, including Morton Halperin and 
Michael Tigar.) 

Impact of the Freedom of Information Act and the 
Privacy Act on Intelligence Activities, Hearing of Legisla¬ 
tion Subcommittee of the House Permanent Select Com¬ 
mittee on Intelligence, April 5,1979. From the Committee. 
(This House Committee pamphlet does not purport to • 
present a “balanced view,” but instead presents the views of 
the FBI and the CIA, their arguments and proposals for 
limiting the FOIA.) 
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uitelligence Legislation 
Makes the Rounds 

By William Schaap 


As we have noted inourEditoriaJ, international develop¬ 
ments—especially Iran and Afghanistan—have been used 
by the CIA and other friends and boosters of the intelli¬ 
gence complex to support and justify a wide range of 
efforts to “unleash’* the CIA. The major battlefield is Con¬ 
gress, and in both Houses numerous proposals are under 
consideration. What is ironic is that these discussions first 
began in a very different context. 

Originally people were worried about an unrestrained 
CIA. It was felt that some kind of charter was needed to 
define the limits beyond which the Agency could not step. 
There was a fear that existing legislation was too vague and 
left too many loose ends. Now, although the existing laws 
have not changed a bit, although there has been as little- 
control of the CIA as ever, the move is on to “unhandcuff" 
them. Somehow the Cl A has created the impression that if 
it had had a freer hand, things would not have gone as they 
did in Iran or in Afghanistan. This incredible argument 
prevails even though the CIA probably had the freest hand 
in Iran it has ever had—even though it worked hand-in- 
glovc with the Shah and SAVAK for thirty years. 


The Major Legislation Pending 

There are a number of different bills under discussion, 
several of which have already been introduced, and some of 
which have already gone to hearings. This article is an 
attempt to catalog them for our readers, to give some idea 
of their scope, and to show what different dangers they 
pose. We say that because nothing that is seriously under 
consideration right now is aimed at controlling the Cl A or 
the other intelligence agencies; they are all designed tp 
“unleash” them to one degree or another. 


The Intelligence Identities Protection Act 

This is the proposal—ostensibly designed to criminalize 
our Naming Names column—about which we testified be¬ 
fore the House Permanent Select Committee on Intelli- 


As we and several others testified, the bill has a number 
of serious defects. Although the first provision might not 
be unconstitutional perse—particularly given the outcome 
of the Snepp case (see sidebar this issue)—it severely limits 
whistleblowing in the entire intelligence field. Also. it is not 
limited to information which is in fact secret and it is not 
• limited to identities alone. (And, as one witness noted, it &§ 
even prevents a former CIA officer from saying that he or 
she used to work for the CIA.) 
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gence. Since our testimony is reprinted in full in this issue, 
along with much of the other testimony and the question¬ 
ing, this bill need only be summarized here. It contains two 
provisions; the first makes it a crime for any former gov¬ 
ernment employee with authorized access to classified in¬ 
formation identifying intelligence officers, agents or 
sources to disclose those identities, or information from 
which those identities could be ascertained. The second 
provision makes it a crime for anyone else to disclose such 
information, "with the intent to impair or impede United 
States intelligence activities." 

8 CovertAction 


The second provision, however, is, in our opinion, clear¬ 
ly unconstitutional—a view apparently shared by the Jus¬ 
tice Department.Their remedy for this defect, however, is 
not a very liberal one. They proposed a substitute bill to 
make it a crime for anyone to release classified informa¬ 
tion, identifying an officer, agent or source, “with the 
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knowledge that such disclosure is b^kon classified in¬ 
formation." They do not define whaVmeant by being 
“based on” classified information. This provision would 
presumably affect a newspaper editor who received a sup¬ 
posedly classified document in the mail anonymously, a 
frequent occurrence. 

The Justice Department bill 1 also makes the first provi¬ 
sion worse. They propose criminalizing the disclosure of an 
identity by a former employee with “access to information 
revealing the identities of covert agents," even if the person 
identified was not one to whose identity the employee had 
access, and even, for that matter, if the information identi¬ 
fying the person disclosed did not come from classified 
sources. It proposes a perpetual, broad ban on all former 
employees. 


The Moynihan Bill 

Also in January, the Senate took its first steps in this 
area.' Senator Moynihan introduced a three-part bill, S. 
2216, which contained the verbatim text, of the Boland 
House bill and two other parts. One was to exempt from 
the provisions of the Freedom of Information Act all re¬ 
quests about the CIA except for requests by citizens and 
permanent resident aliens for files about themselves. The 
other was to repeal the Hughes-Ryan Amendment requir¬ 
ing advance notice of covert actions to the Congressional 
Foreign Affairs and Intelligence Committees, and substi¬ 
tuting a provision which required notice “as soon as possi¬ 
ble” or notification of a finding by the National Security 
Agency that the action “does not involve substantial re¬ 
sources or risks.” 

i • i *• ( 

The first provision, the inclusion of the Boland bill, led 
to an embarrassed admission from Moynihan on the Se¬ 
nate floor soon after its introduction that he had notstu- 
died the bill carefully and that he was going to move to 
strike from his bill the second provision of the Boland bill, 
relating to persons other than former government em¬ 
ployees. He conceded the provision “might have a chilling 
effect" on the press. 

Moynihan and his co-sponsors, however, havestaunchly 
defended the other parts of his bill. The Freedom of Infor¬ 
mation Act specifically exempts records which are “proper¬ 
ly classified... in the interest of national defense or foreign 
policy,"an exemption which in the past Agency spokesper¬ 
sons always defended as adequate. But the CIA, and the 
Senator, have now taken the position that the appearance 
of additional protection is as important to present and 
prospective agents as an already sufficient law. 

The argument is bizarre, but not as much so as the 
justifications given for restricting the FOIA to citizens* 
requests for personal files. It is “absurd,” Senator Moyni- 
han said, to allow “an agent of the KGB” to seek intelli¬ 
gence under the Act. But, if classified national defense and 
foreign policy matters are already exempt from the Act, 
what is the point? Moreover, the new proposal limiting 
requests to personal files is a direct attack at the academi¬ 
cians, historians and researchers who have, with the sub¬ 


stantial or partial a^tttance of the FOIA, published some 
of the most signif^^t public discussion of intelligence 
issues in recent years. John Marks’ book. The Starch for 
the Manchurian Candidate, William Shawcross’s book. 
Sideshow, and Dan Morgan’s book, Merchants of Grain, 
among others, fall in this category. 

The line on the Hughes-Ryan Amendment repeal is 
equally inconsistent. Even as the bill was introduced. Sena¬ 
tor Walter Huddleston, one of its sponsors, admitted that 
“he knew of no leaks that could definitely be blamed on 
Hughes-Ryan, but he said that there have been some covert 
operations the CIA has decided not to undertake because 
of fear of disclosure." ( Washington Post, January 24, 
1980.) What makes the repeal movement even more foolish 
is the poorly guarded secret that the CIA has ignored 
Hughes-Ryan whenever it wished. Finally it came out into 
the open on February 21,1980, when Admiral Turner was 
testifying before Congress in opposition to the Charter 
introduced a few days earlier (sec below). 





STANSF1ELD TURNER 


Under persistent questioning he admitted that he had 
not always kept Congress informed in advance of antici¬ 
pated activities. When it was suggested that this contra¬ 
dicted his testimony before Congress at his confirmation 
hearings that he would have “no difficulty”comp!ying with 
the advance notice provisions, he waffled. He noted that he 
had only said he would have no difficulty trying to keep 
Congress informed, not that he would. A few days later. 
Senate Majority Leader Robert Byrd said he would insist 
on prior notice of covert action. 
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The Charter s 

The icing on the cake was presenteaon February 8, when 
the National Intelligence Act of 1980 was introduced. This 
171-page bill, some three years in the making, was submit¬ 
ted with a special letter of support from President Carter, 
an Administration synopsis, and lengthy statements from 
bi-partisan sponsors. As noted above, certain differences 
between Congress and the CIA were expected, most nota¬ 
bly the prior notice provision. Another area of expected 
disagreement is the express approval of use by the CIA of 
journalists, clergymen and academics as agents. The Agen¬ 
cy wants this provision removed, for obvious reasons. (As 
with the Hughes-Ryan Amendment, though, there is no 
reason to believe that the CIA has not ignored present 
minimal restrictions whenever it has suited their purposes.) 

But, most shocking to civil libertarians were the provi¬ 
sions of the Charter which permit considerable burglariz¬ 
ing, bugging, wiretapping and mail opening, much of it 
without even the need for a court order—not that the 
judges, selected to sit on a special court for such purposes, 
are to be expected to rally around the protection of indi¬ 
vidual rights. The bill would, for example, alio w a burglary 


“No Charter Is Better 
Than This Charter” 

overseas of anyone. U.S. citizen or not, suspected of pos¬ 
sessing information “that is essentia! to the national securi¬ 
ty of the United States." This means that anyone with any 


contacts overseas which might lead the Administration to 
believe the persc^^s such information—even though law¬ 
fully obtained IK lawfully possessed—could find his 
home or office ransacked, because the CIA wanted what¬ 
ever he or she had. • 

i . J 

The Charter also exempts the CIA from the Freedom of 
Information Act, regardless of the unclassified nature of 
the information sought, and also includes another version 
of the Boland bill. . 

; i t 

" i 

Because of the complexity of the Charter, a nd because it 
appears likely that most subsequent debate on these issues 
will take place within the framework of the Charter, a 
detailed analysis of the Charter is in order. CA IB expects, 
in its next issue, to present such an analysis and a report on 
the current status of the various pending bills. 


Conclusion 

J i • '•! , « ' • . 

In part because the CIA continues to ask for more than 
almost anyone is willing to offer, it is unlikely that any of 
the more serious proposals will be rushed through Con¬ 
gress. It is certainly hoped that there will be increased 
public awareness of the inherent evils in these bills. Like the 
fight to prevent the most serious violations of individual 
rights in the Criminal Code Revision Act (the old S. I), the 
Struggle will not be easy. Current events are being manipu¬ 
lated by the CIA with a vengeance. For now, however, it is 
clear that despite the high sentiments voiced some time ago 
to restrain the CIA. the tide has turned. At this time, no 
charter is better than the one which has been proposed. 


Ghostwriting, CIA Style: 

"It is imperative that the 96th Congress clearly and com- 
pellingly declare that the unauthorized disclosure of the 
identities of our intelligence officers and those allied in 
our efforts will no longer be tolerated." 

Prom the statement of Prank C, CnrJLucci to the House Per¬ 
manent Select Committee on Intelligence, January 31» 1980 

"It is urgent that the 96th Congress clearly and compel- 
lingly demonstrate that the unauthorized revelation of the 
identities of our intelligence officers and those allied in 
our efforts will no longer be tolerated." 

From the statement of Representative Charles E. Bennett 
to the House Permanent Select Committee oh Intelligence, 
February 1, 1980 
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STATEMENT OF CAIB BEFORE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE, JAN. 31,1980 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, the Covert- 
Action Information Bulletin is pleased to have this oppor- 

• tunity to present its views to you. The three of us comprise 
the complete staff of the Bulletin. 

Let us mention one point before we continue with the 
prepared statement. We were somewhat concerned yester¬ 
day with the references to “so-called journalists" and to 
persons “purporting” to be journalists. We want to note 
that Mr. Wolf has been an accredited journalist for four¬ 
teen years; Ms. Ray has been a documentary film maker for 
twelve years, and a writer for the past several years; and 
Mr. Schaap has been a full-time professional writer for 
more than four years. Philip Agee, incidentally, who left 
the CIA ten years ago, has also bcena professional journal¬ 
ist since then. . ' 

On that subject, let us also clear up some other obvious 
misconceptions before we proceed. Mr. Agee is neither a 
director, an officer nor an editor of the Covert Action In¬ 
formation Bulletin, He docs contribute articles to it. al¬ 
though as one could ascertain from reading them, those 
articles do not name any names. You might all be interested 
to know that Mr. Agee has not. to our knowledge, named 
any names in at least three years, and that applies to both 
“Dirty Work 1"and “Dirty Work 2 ” 

Because so much of the discussion which has led to the 
introduction of H.R. 5615 suggests that it is aimed express- 

• • ly at us,* we would like to touch briefly on our philosophy, 
and on what, in fact, wc do.'Although there may be a 
profound difference betweenour view of appropriate intel¬ 
ligence work and that which has led to the introduction of a 
bill such as this, we suggest that our position has been 
misrepresented. 

Our publication, as you are undoubtedly aware.is de¬ 
voted to exposing what we view as the abuses of the western 
intelligence agencies, primarily, though not exclusively, the 
CIA; and to exposing the people responsible for those 
abuses. Wc believe that our nation's intelligence activities 
should be restricted to the gathering of intelligence, in the 
strictest sense. Wc believe it is wrong, and in the long run 
extremely detrimental to our democracy, for this country 
to interfere covertly in the affairs of other countries. We 
believe that other countries should choose the governments 
and systems which the people of those countries want for 
themselves. We also believe that when our government 

I. See. for example, the re marks of Senator Ben t sen in the Congressional 
Record. May 15. 1979. at S5959-W, and the tetter from Admiral 
Turner to Senator Bent sen, reprinted at S5960. See also the remarks of 
Representative Boland in the Congressional Record, October 17. 
1979. at H9324. and t he rema rks of Representative McOory at H9325. 
See also the tetter to the Editor of the Hew York Times from 
Representative Boland, published January 15,19S0. , 
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chooses to support another government and to give it aid, it 
should do so openly and publicly. 2 

In this connection, wc believe that the CIA, as it is at 
present, is probably beyond reform; we believe that it 
should be completely revamped, or abolished altogether, 
and another new agency created, strictly limited to the 
. gathering of intelligence. In sum we believe that the covert 
manipulation for which the CIA has become notorious- 
undercover officers and agents corrupting and bribing offin . 
cials, buying elections, secretly controlling yaribusjmedia, 
employing economic and political sabotage, all the way to - 
bombings and assassinations—that this manipulation does 
not strengthen democracy here in the United States, but in : 
fact weakens it. Indeed, over the past 30 years or so, the 
CIA has generated more hatred of the United States gov¬ 
ernment around the world than any other single institu¬ 
tion. The situation today in Iran, for example, is in large 
part because of the Cl A, not in spite of it. If it is a reasona¬ 
ble goal for a nation to try to live in harmony with the rest 
of the world, the CIA is constantly frustrating that goal for 
this country. 

' » 1 f \. ' i 

Beforecommentingon thespecificsofthebill.wcwould ... 
like to try to dispel two myths which affect not so much our 
. actual work as other people's perceptions of it, myths 
which have clearly affected the deliberations of this 
Committee. 

, . m • 

. .First of all, there is the myth that exposure subjects a 
CIA officer to a serious threat of physical harm, even 
death. This is objectively false. Of the more than a thou¬ 
sand CIA people who have been named over the past five 
or six years by many people and many publications in 
many countries, not one has been physically harmed on 
account of it. Indeed they are rarely transferred ahead of 
schedule. Wc won't belabor the point here. but you should 
be aware, as we know the CIA is, that Richard Welch, the 
CIA Station Chief in Athens, was murdered by people who 
were originally stalking his predecessor, and that his death ■ 
had nothing to do with having been named, many times, in 
various countries over the years, as a CIA officer. 2 

2. The American public—and their representatives in Congress—had no 
voice, for example, in the now well-documented massive aid to the 
Christian Democratic Party in Italy, or to the Front for the National 
Liberation of Angola, or to the aati-Alicndc parties in Chile, to give 
just a few examples. 

3. See “Communique." by The November 17 Revolutionary Organiza¬ 
tion. reprinted in “Dirty Work; The CIA in Western Europe," for 
confirmation that the group Was first watching Welch's predecessor 
See. for the manipulation of the murder by the CIA. “CIA News 
Management," by Morton Halperin, Washington Post, January 23.; ?! i. 

1977, atsd Mr. Halperin> Statement to this Committee. January 4. • 1 

1978. Mr. Welch was first publicly exposed as a CIA officer in 196$. in 
"Who’s Who in CIA," by Julius Mader. He was also named in 
newspapers and magazines in both South America and Europe. 




' . fell.: 
J 1 vlfjjfr 
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In the one instance where physical^^n might have been 
an issue, the taking of hostagesin Iran, we have consistent¬ 
ly, and against considerable pressure from the media, re¬ 
fused to comment on the identification of anyone involved. 

The second myth is that we and others doing similar 
work have some special access to secret classified informa¬ 
tion; that it comes from some inside source. This is simply 
not true. None of us ever worked for the government. The 
deductions we draw, the journalistic conclusions we come 
to. that certain persons are in fact intelligence officers, 
come from dozens of public sources, from research me¬ 
thods well known and well publicized.*Similar deductions 
and conclusions are made every day by investigative jour¬ 
nalists in this country and around the world.The identities 
of people we and others have exposed are usually quite well 
known to the host country governments, and we are sure. 
they are already known to the other major intelligence 
services. Indeed, as this week’s Newsweek points out, CIA 
officials admit “the names aren’t news to hostile govern¬ 
ments." 5 These undercover people are usually not known, 
however, to the people of the host country, and to the 
people of this country, even though their conduct is gener¬ 
ally totally, completely illegal in the host country, and 
often at home. 


Finally, we would like to outline our specific arguments 
regarding H.R. 5615. We believe that the entire bill repres¬ 
ents a serious threat to the backbone of our democracy— 
particularly freedom of the press. The bill is not, in reality, 
aimed merely at our publication or others like it; it is aimed 
at journalists generally, and at their sources—at outside 
investigators and inside whislcblowers. For one thing, the 
bill is not even limited to exclude exposures of patently 
r//<g<z/activity. Nor is it limited to the exposure of identities 
learned because of access toclassificd information, or even 
to identities at all. The bill censors “any information that 
identifies"an undercover officer or agent. Yet it is virtually 
impossible to expose an improper or unlawful or immoral 
operation or activity in government without disclosing 
information from which one might ascertain the identity of 
the persons responsible for such an activity. Whistleblow¬ 
ers have traditionally been this country's greatest weapon 
against official corruption and immorality. This bill would 

wipe out whistleblowing in the intelligence field, where it 
may be most necessary. 

Critically, from a constitutional point of view, the bill is 
not limited to information which is in fact secret and classi¬ 
fied. This appears to be the first time that something really 
approaching an Official Secrets Act has been so seriously 
proposed in the United States. We believe that if truly 
.secret and classified information is exposed, and if it is 
truly damaging to the national security, then the existing 
espionage laws are sufficient to protect the interests of the 
country. 


4. Best known, and often reprinted. i$“How to Spot a Spook,* by John 
Marks, Washington Monthly. November 1974. Simitar articles have 
appeared all over the world. 

5. January 28,1980, p. 32. 
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Lastly, the ide^fepecific intent required in the second 
part of the bill presents another great difficulty. The bill 
only criminalizes journalism, it appears, if the writer's in¬ 
tent is “to impair or impede the foreign intelligence activi¬ 
ties of the United States." But what if the intent is to expose 
illegality or to engender greater morality in government? 

The specific intent requirement does not minimize the un¬ 
constitutionality of the section. What one person sees as 
reform another will see as impairment. Indeed, as we said 
before, we believe that the best thing for the security and 
WclIbeingoftheUnitedStateswouldbetolimitseverely.if \ 
not to abolish, the CIA. Our intent both in exposing the 
abuses of the intelligence agencies and in exposing the 
people responsible for those abuses is to increase the moral 
force in this nation, not to lessen it. That many people 
would disagree with us is clear. That the Cl A would assume 
our intent is simply to impair or impede their foreign 
intelligence activities also seems likely. Patriotism is to 
some extent in the eye of the beholder. But it is very 
distressing that such disagreements could become the sub¬ 
stance of criminal prosecutions under a bill such as this. 

Our society is supposedly dedicated to openness, to ac¬ 
countability, to continuing reform. Investigative journal* ; 
ists and their sources represent one of the key elements of 
that tradition. The danger that the hysteria of the moment 
could subvert that tradition is great. The current move to ' 
“unleash" the CIA, of which this bill is just one part, would 
be, we believe, completely counterproductive. Efforts to 
exempt the CIA from the Freedom of Information Act and 
to repeal the Hughes-Ryan Amendment are equally 
dangerous. 

To conclude, we hope that you understand our motiva¬ 
tions; we hope even more that you recognize the effect this 
bill would have, not on us, but on freedom of the press in 
this country, and on government morality. ■< 


Following the presentation of the CAIB statement, there 
was an extensive period of questioning by the Committee 
members. Excerpts of that interchange follow: 

Mr. Mazzoli (D., Ky.): Thank you very much. We ap¬ 
preciate your being here, and your statement is certainly 
quite thought provoking. I have to confess, to be candid 
with you. that 1 can see where you might be motivated to 
disclose the outrages or overreachings of an intelligence 
agency, but I just really can't quite handle the approach 
that you take. I recognize that it is important to have a 
dialogue in America; the beauty of this nation is that we 
can have people who so very diametrically disagree with 
one another and still be in the same room together without 
polemics going back and forth. But I have to say in candor 
that your view, while carefully reached and zealously held, 
is, I am sure, that of a very, very small minority throughout 
the country, and I think legitimately a small part. I would 
ask you a question. You say that you believe the nation’s 
intelligence activity.should be restricted to the gathering of 
intelligence in the strictest sense. Accepting that that 
should be its mission, and that anything beyond that is 
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' wrong, does not your activity exactly iarcde and in many 
cases interrupt and destroy that in^Jgencc gathering 
mission? 

CAIB: The answer depends upon understanding our 
philosophy about the CIA. We have no delusions that we 
have come here to change the minds of the members of the 
Committee. We have come here to try to explain where we 
are coming from, and to make clear that we do not use 
secret documents and do not have any inside line to the 
CIA, that we work from public research. But our philo¬ 
sophy is that the CIA is in fact an evil instrumentality 
which is beyond reform because of a tradition which has 
built up over many years, doing those activities which have 
been exposed in the press over the past number of years. It 
is our belief that those activities continue to this very 
moment.Thereare members of this Committee who would 
quite seriously take the position that it is a good thing that 
they do; we sincerely take the position that it is a very bad 
thing that they do. We think that one has to start over 
again, either witha completely revamped agency, or with a 
new agency. 

Mazzoli: I appreciate that, but of course that is not to 
happen. I wonder if your effort at exposing the wrongdoing 
doesn't really destroy the mission as you see it, which is to 
gather intelligence? It certainly doesn’t make it any easier. 

CA1B: No, we don't think it makes it any easier. Our , 
problem is that the manipulation that we see, the dirty 
tricks as they’re called, are so intertwined. It is our under¬ 
standing that the vast majority of intelligence gathering, up 
to 95% of it at least, is done through microwave intercep¬ 
tion by the National Security Agency, through electronic 
surveillance, and through the clipping of newspapers. 
There are we don’t know how many thousands of em- * 
ployecs at the CIA headquarters in Virginia, analyzing 
documents, reading books, clipping newspapers. We have 
no problem with that kind of intelligence analysis. 

Mazzoli: Don’t you think that you could accomplish 
your mission, which you have reached very thoughtfully, to 
reform the intelligence agency, without naming names? 

i 

CA1B: Possibly, but our feeling at this point, after 
working in this area for several years, is that we cannot, 
partly because of the value it has in many instances in 
explaining operations. Consider yesterday’s comments 
about the King Hussein story. An editor wouldn’t even^ 
have put it in the paper, much less on page one, if yo.udidn’t 
say who it was. Also, we feel strongly that you cannot 
separate the responsibility for the actions from the individ¬ 
ual responsibility of the people who do them. If you accept 
our premise that the CIA station in a foreign country is 
manipulating, is paying off politicians, is buying elections, 
is doing whatever else, even putting aside assassinations 
and the like—if you accept that the manipulation is taking 
place, the individuals involved are responsible. They cer¬ 
tainly know what they are doing. 

Mr. Boland (D., Mass.): It’s nice to get both sides of the 
argument, and you presented it very well. As a matter of, 
fact, you even present your CoveriAction Information 


Bulletin very well. IU^ slick publicatio'n; I mein the for¬ 
mat is, and the pap JAu use is slick, and the information 
in the Bulletin is slic^nformation too. 

CA1B: We appreciate the compliment. We might point 
out that the CIA, as well as Congress, were among our 
earliest subscribers. • ■ 

. ,v-.: •• i ■ •• •. • . . fe„: !>;, 

Boland: Well, I would think they would-be.’.Now just a 1 ‘ 
moment ago you referred to the Cl A as an evil instrumen¬ 
tality. Is that the description you want to apply to it today? ; ; 

CAIB: To the extent that the manipulation that we are 
talking about still takes place, yes. 

Boland: Give me one example of some manipulation 
that is taking place right now that.makes it an evil 
• instrumentality. 

CAIB: If we knew something that was taking place right 
now it would be in this issue of the Bulletin. We can only Ifei S; 
tell you about what wax taking place. There is no past ^ ■ 

experience to give us reason to believe the Agency when it i 3 

makesthecomment,inwhateverwords,that“Wedon’tdo i 

that any more." We say that because over the years, every 
time that has been said, and on several occasions to this 
Congress, by officials of the Agency, under oath, it has 
turned out to be untrue. We don't mean that everything 
that is going on rises to the level of the intervention in 
Chile, or the overthrow of Mossadegh in Iran, or Guate¬ 
mala, and so on. We simply feel to a moral certainty that it 
is going on right now. We arc sure that politicians are being 
paid off right now by our government through the Cl A; we 
are sure there are elections being bought right now by the. , v. ; 

CIA. We will find out about thetn’a year from now. '*■ / * 

Mr. MeCIory (R., III.): You say that one of the aims of i 
the CoveriAction Information Bulletin and those who are 
associated with it is to stop illegal or immoral activity. Is 
that a fair statement of what you believe? 

-. '• • ■ • .••• •- •> 

CAIB: Yes. . 1 j 

MeCIory: Is the issuance of fake passports illegal in 
your opinion? * *• \ 

CAIB: We would imagine in every country in the world '. : 
it is illegal, yes. . • ->• s . ' 

f . 4 1 \'■% !■! 

MeCIory: Would you be critical of the government of 1 r/?: • ~ 

Canada for issuing fake passports.to the Americans who 
were secreted out of Iran? If the Canadian government did 
that would you be critical of them for engaging in illegal 
activity? 

CAIB: Not that illegal activity, no. We are not critical 
< that they assisted in helping these people to escape, nor are 
we critical that, according to the newspapers the CIA as¬ 
sisted in forging some visa stamps on the passports in order 
to assist them to escape. We are somewhat critical of the 
mass media for having published the fact. , 

■t • ,*•••»•*'•’*" ’«*•' • • 'W.il 4 '? 

Boland: Now you also say that your intent is to expose 1 
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abuses and that h! R. 561 $ would crinjwlize whistle-blow¬ 
ing, What abuses does your Naming^Jnes section reveal? 
What abuses come to the surface as a result of your naming 
names and your books? 

CA1B: That information, in particular instances, espe¬ 
cially instances of diplomatic cover officials in embassies, 
would only come to light thereafter, and would be recog¬ 
nized by the citizens of the host country. In most cases 
where we are simply repotting on a case officer in a coun¬ 
try, we don’t kno w precisely what he is doing. As we have 
said, you have to understand our philosophy which posits 
that a large part of what he is doing is wrong, and that it is 
bad for this country that he is doing it. It generally only 
comes out afterwards what the specific thing might be. 

McCIory: My principal observation is that, while your 
testimony and the activity of this publication appear to be. 
directed at the abuses of the CIA and other intelligence 
agencies, what we arc dealing with ourselves are what we 
regard as abuses of First Amendment rights, which we feel 
threaten the destruction and loss of these First Amendment 
privileges which we have. I Ve made mention-several times 
of the change in direction the liberal community appears to 
be taking as a result of the tremendous threats of the KGB 
and other covert operations of adversary, nations. What if 
anything have you done to try to expose any of the covert 
operations of any persons that I would regard as our ene¬ 
mies. those that are trying to destroy these First Amend¬ 
ment rights that you purport to be championing? 

■ . .tt t i - ■ v 

CAIB: We don’t know very much about the KGB. But 
you should understand that if they are doing the same 
things that we say we don’t like the Cl A doing, we don’t like 
their doing it either. The point we are trying to make is that 
we are Americans, and we know about our government. 
We are trying very hard to make it, in our opinion, a better 
government. We certainly hope that there are citizens of 
the Soviet Union trying hard to make their government a 
better government. We hope there are people like that 
everywhere. ->*' 

McCIory: To justify your publication and your posi¬ 
tion, you suggest that people inall nations should have the 
right to choose the government they want. Yet it seems to 
me that what you are contributing to is de nying the oppor¬ 
tunity to people to have the kind of government they want. 

CAIB: We think that it is important to remember that 
for the United States to stand as a beacon before the world, 
it must demonstrate and carry out its principles. 

McCIory: You don’t think we are? 

CAIB: Well, we think the CIA stands for quite the 
opposite of what we are talking about. 

r» ^ «■ » 

McCIory: Do you think that if the CIA or any agencies, 
covert or overt, support the opportunity for people to vote 
in free elections, that that is contrary to our interests, and 
can you tell me of any instance where any of our intelli¬ 
gence agencies have tried to suppress that opportunity? 


CAIB: The m^obvious example is that they pumped ] 
many millions d^^llars into the Christian Democratic j 
Party in Italy, for example. 1 j 

McCIory: Do you think western free Europe is anti- \ 
American? t 

CAIB: We have a profound difference of opinion. All j 
we’re saying is that it is wrong for this country secretly to i - 
pump millions of dollars into the coffers of a particular ; 
political party in another country. We think it is wrong for. J 
anyone to do that. ] 

McCIory: I can only observe that you are not answering 
the question. ‘ ‘ ‘ , j . 

Mazzoli: Let me ask you this. You seek to disabuse the j 
Committee of any thought that you use clandestine means ! 
'to get your information, that you work with public records 
and what have you. You say here that you don’t have some 
special access. Now this special access is important, be¬ 
cause the staff has handed me a copy of your April-May : 
1979 issue, in which there is a very long secret document, > 
Department of State, dealing with something that occurred ' 
in Europe. This is the first time IVe seen your publication, 
so apparently you do use classified information also. Per¬ 
haps the use of that document can be squared with your 
statement, but it seems like you’re leading the Committee 
to believe that classified information doesn't play a part. 

CAIB: That particular example can be explained very 
easily. This document appeared, prior to our publication, 
in an Italian newspaper called La Repubblica, in full, and ’ 
one of the reporters for La Repubblica sent us a copy in the 
mail, and additionally we received two other copies in the 
mail anonymously. In fact, it had appeared in full in an 
Italian newspaper and was not secret., 

* * * 

Mazzoli: Maybe I’m wrong, because I really don't want 
to read anything especially into.this, but in.your statement 
you say that despite the entreaties of your colleagues in the 
fourth estate, you have not succumbed, and you haven't 
given out the names of the CIA people, if any, in Tehran,' 
and you take some small issue with the papers for having 
published the fact that allegedly the.CI A helped doctor the 


CAIB: For having published it while there arc hostages 
being held. We wouldn’t mind.it being published after there 
was a different situation. . 

* n .. ”* ^ 1 

Mazzoli: It seems to me that you are trying to have it 
both ways. You arc trying to indicate that you halve a 
certain honor, if you will, or righteousness in how you 
approach this, and at the same time, you, without any 
backward looks, publish names, some of which are not 
even correct. If they’re correct possibly your righteousness 
has been displayed and demonstrated concretely, but 
sometimes there are wrong names. Sometimes you finger 
the wrong people. 

CAIB: Nobody has ever proved that to our satisfaction, 
we might add. No one has ever sued us for being named, no 
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one has ever threatened us for bei^fcpamed, no one has 
ever pointed out a mistake. 

Mazzoli: Well, I would hardly think that people would 
ever sue you, for obvious reasons, because if they are an 
agent or not, the very fact that suit is brought, demon¬ 
strates that the cover is blown. The matter has been con¬ 
firmed in that action. 1 wonder why you would argue with 
what the papers have done. I mean why would that concern 
you, give you trouble? 

CA1B: It gives us trouble because we are very sensitive 
to this aspect of putting people’s lives in danger. Ever since 
the Welch assassination there has been an assumption on 
the part of many people that it was caused by his having 
been named in CounterSpy, when in fact that wasn’t true. 
The real problem is that in March of this year Admiral 
Turner admitted in a speech at Johns Hopkins that perhaps 
it was true that the naming of Welch in CounterSpy had 
nothing to do with his being killed, but that that was 
irrelevant to the issue then being discussed. We have had to 
live with that for a number of years. We are not in favor of 
puttinganyone's life in danger, and wedont believe that we 
do. The situation in Iran is sui generis and that is why,we 
feel so concerned. 1 1 is not a principle that relates to naming 

names. • . • 

% 

Mazzoli: Well.Ict me thank you again. As I say, there is 
a profound disagreement between the two of us, but I think 
that you do serve a very useful purpose to this Committee 
in explaining your position and the perspective which you 
use in doing your work. 

Boland: Whercdoyoudrawthelineatcxpdsingsecrets? 
Is it okay to name names of agents, but not the details of 
reconnaissance satellites, for instance? 

CAIB: Well, we don’t know very much about recon¬ 
naissance satellites. 

Boland: Have you ever published anything with respect 
to reconnaissance satellites? i 

CAIB: To our knowledge we have not published any¬ 
thing with respect to reconnaissance satellites. 

Boland: If you had information with respect to highly 
secret reconnaissance satellites, I presume that you would 
print it? , 

CAIB: We are not so sure, unless we had a situation 
where it related to manipulation of events or dirty tricks. 
As we said, as we have stated publicly many times, we are 
not against intelligence in that sense. 

Boland: Allright. Wheredoyoudrawthclineatexpos- 
ing secrets? You're in the business of exposing secrets, are 
you not? 

CAIB: In part. Let us point out that we publish a 32 or 
36 page magazine, one or two pages of which may be 
devoted to naming names and unfortunately we must live 
with the fact that nobody talks about the rest of it. We do 


publish investigator pieces and political analyses and re¬ 
ports which don'^Pne names but discuss politics around 
the world. 

Boland: I suppose one of the reasons why people center 
on naming names is because to a lot of people that is very 
serious. What do you know about the one thousand indi¬ 
viduals that you have exposed that leads you to believethat 
they are performing individually illegal acts, and what 
makes you so confident that no harm has come to. those 
whose names have been exposed, or disclpsed, orfharrass-i. 
ment to their families? You really don’t have that know!- 1 
edge, do you? * • . 1 o 

> 

CAIB: We feel fairly certain that if any serious harm 
had occurred to anybody we had named, the Press Office of 
the CIAwould havecalledapressconferenceandhad it on 
the wire services instantly. The Welch assassination—they 
had a press conference called before he was in his coffin. 

Boland: Well, I’m not sure they would do that. The CIA 
can respond to that when we interview them. I’m not sure 
they'would respond in the way that you have indicated, 
because I think that may well lead, to harm to pthers.;! :, 
presume you would agree that harm can be donezo fami-’ 
lies, they have to move, they have to pull up their roots ina 
particular country when the name of an agent is disclosed, 
and harrassment can easily occur and has occurred, many, 
many times to the homes and the families of those who are 
connected with the intelligence community in. various 
countries whose names have been disclosed. Now. would 
you consider that to be harmful? ,, _ 

CAIB: W.c are not sure what you mean by harrassment. 
but we have no knowledge of any that has occurred. We are 
against physical harm, and have no knowledge that any has 
occurred. But frankly, within the ambit of our philosophy,, 
which is that we think the Agency is beyond reform and " 
ought to be revamped, our aim is to try to stop it from 
continuing to do what it is doing. If it were proved to our 
satisfaction that it didn’t do those things, we would feel 
completely differently. , ( . 

Boland: Let me ask you again. What abuse are you 
stopping by naming names? Y ou mention the abuses of the 
intelligence community, the abuses of the Cl A. and naming 
names to me doesn’t stop whatever abuses you are con¬ 
cerned about. 

CAIB: Well, it stops a large area, we think, or we hope, 
which has to do with the undercover officers obtaining the 
confidence of persons in various positions in other coun¬ 
tries by pretending to be something other than what they 
- are. The only way they can really get to meet, let’s say an 
opposition politician or a labor union leader in circum¬ 
stances where they can hope to corrupt that person and 
cause that person to become an operative for them would 
be b> having this cover, pretending to be something else. 

Boland: But how'do you obtain intelligence in foreign 
countries without cover? 

\ 

CAIB: Again, you must understand our philosophy 
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about the Cl A as an institution ahd the abuses which it has 
committed. If there were a fresh strand it were simply 
intelligence gathering, if there we^P different espit de 
corps , if there was not what we sense, a veneer which has 
built up over many years of allowing an agency to think it 
can do virtually anything it wants throughout the world, 
including killing, murdering, bombing, and everything 
under the sun, if it weren’t for that, we would feel 
differently. 

Boland: 1 don^ think a lot of people would disagree with 
that. The abuses have been extensive in the past, but the 
question is whether they are present now, and I am con¬ 
vinced they are not. In any event, is your bottom line that 
the United States should not be engaged in any covert 
activities? Is that a fair assessment of one of your positions? 

CAIB: No. Any covert manipulation. 

Boland: What’s the difference between covert manipu¬ 
lation and covert activity? 

CAIB: If someone undercover is quietly attending polit¬ 
ical rallies and making notes of what the political temper in 
the area is, and so on, that’s one thing. If on the other hand 
the United States, through the CIA, is paying money to 
certain political parties so that they can have more elect! on 
propaganda and win the election, that is something else. 

MeClory: Reading from one of your advertising letters 
you sent with complimentary copies of your Covert Action 
Information Bulletin, inviting the person to subscribe, you 
mention not only Naming Names, but you say, “We also 
commence with this issue a column entitled Sources and 
Methods, dealing with some of the more unusual tech¬ 
niques. technical accomplishments of the intelligence com¬ 
plex.” It seems to me that it is inherent in the intelligence. 
community, as we develop techniques and methods and 
sources for gathering information—which is the principal 
activity of intelligence work, not to expose them to persons 
who would utilize them in a way that would be adverse to 
our national security interests. How doyou justify publiciz¬ 
ing that kind of activity? 

CAIB: If you had read the column in question, you 
would discover that it does not deal with secret informa¬ 
tion, that it deals with public information reported in 
books and scholarly journals. The particular article in 
question—which was covered all over the world—dealt 
with using essence of cockroach to track people, and how 
powerful it was as opposed to almost any other substance. 
It was quite humorous, was picked up by many wire servi¬ 
ces, but it came from a public book which many people 
knowabout. 

MeClory: You make the pretense that you identify CIA 
officers by reading publications, but both your magazine 
and the book Dirty I York by your contributing editor 
Philip Agee and Mr. Wolf list as sources “Paris Embassy 
sources, Athens Embassy sources. Department of State 
sources.” So you have these people who appare ntly spy for 
you and on other Americans, do you not? 

CAIB: Well, that is a bit of an overstatement. 
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MeClory: Are these covert agents /or the CovertAction 
publication? 

CAIB: No. By and large, those are people simply con¬ 
firming that CIA case officer Joe Smith is in fact at the 
Paris Embassy. It is very often done by picking up the 
telephone, calling the Embassy, and asking for Joe Smith. 
Joe Smith gets on the phone. As many witnesses testified 
yesterday, it is very simple, from a number of books and 
magazines, to discover that a certain supposed State De¬ 
partment employee is in fact a CIA case officer. If the ' 
diplomaticlist published by the government of France lists 
him as being in Paris as of a certain date, you have a friend 
in Paris who can pick up the phone, call the Embassy, and 
ask for him. If he answers the phone, then we have ascer¬ 
tained, through our “source in Paris,” that he is there. 

MeClory: Do you think that if we publish your testi¬ 
mony here, it would kill the circulation of your magazine? 

CAIB: We doubt it. 

MeClory: Now you mention the book. Who’s Who in 
the CIA, by Julius Mader. That’s a book that did what you 
do now, back in ,1968. ■ 

• • , i 

CAIB: Far less accurately, we might add. 

MeClory: What you neglected to mention was that the 
book was a product of the East German government, and 
that the false identification in the book of a man by the 
name of Dan Mitrione resulted in his murder by terrorists. 
What do you know about Mader and his activities? 

CAIB: We don’t know him; we know of him. We have a 
copy of the book, a nd there are a number of inaccuracies in 
it. Wc would take issue with the description of Mr. 
Mitrione, though. He received his pay check, we under¬ 
stand, from AID and not from the CIA, and in that sense 
was not a CIA employee. But former Agency employees 
have mentioned in books, other people have written books, 
that in fact he was doi ng a CIA case officer’s job. Wc really 
don’t know much about it; we have read books ascribing 
rather terrible things to Mr. Mitrione. 

MeClory: You justify your publication and that naming 
names is harmless because nobody’s been kilted or mur¬ 
dered. This should suggest to you that this is very, very 
dangerous business, and very, very dangerous to the indi¬ 
viduals and the families of those persons whose names you 


CAIB: If it were true, it would, but we don’t believe it is 
true. At least from what we have read, vast numbers of 
people in Uruguay knew who Mr. Mitrione was.and knew 
that he worked with the secret police and knew that he was 
involved in the securing of implements of torture and soon. 

MeClory: What’s your rate of accuracy in the Naming 
Names column? 

4 

* 

CAIB: As we said, we think it is 100%. We try very hard 
to err on the side of caution, a nd have rejected hu ndreds of 
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McClory: I think there will be considerable dispute over 
whether or not it is 100%, and if it is not, then those who*ve 
been named have been falsely accused, haven’t they? 

CA1B: If wc ever found out we had done that, we would 
print a retraction and an apology, but we really don^ think 
that we have. 

McClory: Well I'm glad you say that. I think you have 
some duty to those who have been falsely named in the 
Naming Names column. Thank you. 

Mazzoli: Thank you, Mr. Schaap, Mr. Wolf, and Ms. 
Ray. 


Excerpts From 
Other Speakers and 
Committee Questioning 

A number qf people testified at the House Committee 
hearings, some in favor, some against, the Intelligence 
* Identities Protection Act. CAIB reprints here some ex¬ 

cerpts from those statements, and Committee questioning. 
These selections are by no means comprehensive, but are 
included here to give a flavor of the proceedings. 


Frank C. Carlucci, Deputy Director of Intelligence: 

I do not believe there isany justification or excuse for the 
deliberate, public disclosure of the identities of personnel 
having concealed employment or other relationships with 
intelligence agencies of the United States government. 

Those who seek to destroy the intelligence activities of 
the United States have propagated a number of fallacies. 
Unfortunately some of these have found their way into 
discussions of H.R. 5615 in the press and elsewhere. 

One of these fallacies is that accurate identification of 
CIA personnel under cover can be made merely by consult¬ 
ing publicly available documents, like the State Depart¬ 
ment’s Biographic Register, and therefore the bill would 
impinge on discussion of information that is in the public 
domain. This is untrue.'... It is only because of the 
disclosure of sensitive information based on privileged ac¬ 
cess and made by faithless government employees, such as 
Philip Agee and John Marks, with the purpose of damag¬ 
ing U.S. intelligence efforts that the public has become 
aware of indicators in these documents that can—and 
sometimes do—distinguish CIA officers. 

This, however, is not the full extent of the problem. A 
t substantial number of the identifications made by such 
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avowed enemies offhited States intelligence activity as the 
publishers of Covert Action Information Bulletin have 
been accurate. This indicates that they are based on exten¬ 
sive investigation, using many of the same techniques as 
any intelligence service uses, in its counterintelligence ef- Mi; £; 
forts—in effect, spying on the United States:' > t M’t .* *} J ; 

There is nothing that has been more damaging to morale 
and to the effectiveness of the Agency... I happened to 
arrive in one country on a trip about seven or eight months 
ago and was greeted at the airport by a young officer, who 
had that very morning been exposed in one of these so- 
called bulletins— CovertAction Bulletin, lie was an able 
young officer, who had worked for eight or ten years and 
had concealed his identity. He had valuable assets in the 
country. All of that is now worthless ... Clearly this has 
been highly damaging to our intelligence capability 


overseas. . • ••; • y • 

•: 1 •> , i t t- 

• •••»;■ < 

One place in his formal presentation, the Deputy Direc¬ 
tor may well have been guilty of himself leaking secret, and 
potentially damaging information. Blaming the naming of 
names, the Freedom of Information Act, and other public 
exposures, he told_ those assembled: 

, \ . ' 1 i 

Nearly all major foreign intelligence services with which 
wc have liaison relationships have undertaken reviews of 
their relations with us. 

While of course the CIA maintains “liaison” relation¬ 
ships with a number of “major foreign intelligence ser- \ 
vices,.7 this rather specific public declaration made!by-Car- t. 
lucci reveals, at least to a certain extent , the status of 
relations between a fairly narrow circle of “major"foreign 
services and the CIA. principally among them the British 
MI-6, the French SDECE. the Canadian RCMP. the Aus¬ 
tralian ASIO. and the New Zealand service. 

Carlucci continued: 

Finally, a statute should require proof that unauthor¬ 
ized disclosures by those who have not had an employment 
or other relationship of trust with the United States were 
mad e with a specific intent to impair or impede the nation’s 
foreign intelligence activities. This requirement would be 
for the protection of those who might claim they have made 
a public disclosure for a legitimate purpose, although I 
believe Congress should determine if there are any such 
purposes and make provision for them. For example, if the 
Congress finds that current requirements and procedures 
for reporting allegations of illegal or improper activity by 
intelligence employees may not be sufficient to discover 
such activity, it could provide in statute for direct reporting 
to the Congress, or to the Attorney General, or even to the 
President. In this way it could be made clear that there is no 
justification for the public disclosure of protected intelli¬ 
gence identities. 


Robert L. Keuch, Associate Deputy Attorney General: • 
Speaking of the second part of the bill: 

In proposing a section of such breadth, the House bill 
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marches ovetboldly.’we think, into the difficult area of 
so-called “born-classified" inforn^ion, an area that has 
not yet been litigated in a crimn^context. The House 
provision would cover disclosures of publicly available 
information made by ordinary citizens, who claim no spe¬ 
cial expertise in intelligence affairs and have not held spe¬ 
cial positions of trust nor associated with others who have. 
Conversational speculation about whether foreign official 
X may have been a Cl A source and whether we have covert 
operatives in country Y, ordinary discussions by citizens 
about foreign affairs and the extent and nature of our 
intelligence activities abroad, even if based on no studied 
expertise or scholarly background, could come chillingly 
close to criminality under the standard of §501 (b). 

, The scienter requirement—that an individual must have 
acted with “intent to impair or impede the foreign intelli¬ 
gence activities of the United States"—is not a fully ade¬ 
quate way of narrowing the provision. First, even su'cha 
scienter standard would have the effect of chilling legiti¬ 
mate critique and debate on CIA policy. A mainstream 
journalist, whomay occasionally write stories based on 
public information mentioning which foreign individuals 
are thought to have intelligence relationships with the U.S., 
might be fearful that any later stories critical of the CIA 
could be used as evidence of an attempt to “impede" for¬ 
eign intelligence activities. Speculation concerning intelli¬ 
gence activity and actors abroad would be seemingly more 
hazardous if one had ever taken even a general position 
critical of the conduct of our covert foreign intelligence 
activity. , 

Jerry J. Berman, Morton H. Halperin and John Shattuck— 
for the American Civil Liberties Union: 

H.R. 5615 is not contained within a comprehensive char¬ 
ter nor is it narrowly drawn. It poses a double danger. If 
passed as separate legislation or part of a “package" such as 
the ones proposed by Senator Moynihan and others last 
week (S. 2216), the measure would all but end the effort to 
enact an intelligence charter. Oncethe intelligence agencies 
obtain the authorizations they seek, they will not be very 
interested in legislated restrictions. If passed in its present 
form, the measure seriously infringes on the Freedom of 
Speech and Press guaranteed by the First Amendment. 

While there may be justifiable reasons for protecting all 
agents and sources in some circumstances, the breadth of 
the protection has grave implications for inhibiting open 
discussion of foreign policy and intelligence matters ... 

[The first part of the bill] could be read to prohibit a 
former government official who had access to classified 
information from disclosing the identity of an agent based 
on wholly public information obtained since leaving the 
government... 

We believe that this prohibition is unconstitutional aind 
unwise because it would chill public debate on matters of 
great public importance. Recognizing the importance of 
public discussion of national security matters, the courts 
have found laws punishing dissemination or publication of 
information in the public domain constitutionally defective. 
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[They cited the statement of Attorney .General Keuch 1 
before the Hc^k Committee hearing about "Espionage J 
Laws and LealWSn January 24,1979, saying hejaccurate- 1 
ly and succinctly summed up the decisions of the courts as : u 
holding that no one can be convicted of espionage or the | 
compromise of information relating to the national defense j 
‘if the information was made available to the public, or if j 
the government did not attempt to restrict its dissemina- j 
tion or if the information was available to everyone from . 
lawfully accessible sources.’ 

In our view, the inhibition on public discussion is not 
cured by the requirement that the government prove from 
evidence other than the d isdosure itself that a person acted 
with the “intent to impair or impede the foreign intelligence 
activities of the United States." Would criticism of CIA 
activities indicalean “intent to impair or impede?" What if 
the foreign intelligence activity impeded were illegal? 
Would a government warning that to publish would sub- ' 
ject a person to punishment evidence evil intent if the 
warning were ignored? 

Speaking about the second part of the bill: 

Suppose that the student newspaper at a university dis¬ 
covers that the head of its European campus has been an 
agent, informant or source of operational assistance to the 
CIA, and suppose that the paper publishes that fact assert¬ 
ing that it does not believe that university officials should 
cooperate secretly with the CIA. Would the newspaper not 
be in violation of the proposed statute? 

Mr. Chairman, in our view this section of H.R. 5615 is 
vague and overbroad and clearly unconstitutional. 


Speaking of the first part of the bill: 

It is simply not clear what is intended by the “any infor¬ 
mation” formulation of Section 501(a) and we urge an 
amendment to make it clear that the provision is limited t.o 
those identities learned by an individual in the course of his 
or her official duties. 

. •' f ' - 's:', ■ 

... we believe that the provision should apply only to 
lawful activity and hence to the disclosure of names of 
agents or employees performing lawful intelligence func¬ 
tions. Some protection for "whistleblowers" is in order. 

... we believe that there should be an exemption which 
permits an individual to be free from penalty for revealing 
the fact that he or she is or has been an agent, employee, or 
source of the CIA or other intelligence agency. 

Finally, we are concerned that even a narrowly drawn 
statute not become the vehicle for investigating or harass¬ 
ing the press on the grounds that it is publishing informa¬ 
tion provided to it illegally. We therefore applaud the 
restrictions in [the proposed bill] relating to the conspiracy 
laws which bar their use except where there is an intent to 
impair or impede a foreign intelligence activity. However, • 
we would urge the Committee to go further and make it 
clear that no journalist can be subject to investigation 
because he or she publishes a story which includes the name 
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of an agent and that journalists may notJfccallcd before a 

ljPfi 


grand jury and compelled under penal' 
reveal sources of information. 


<f contempt to 


Reform of the espionage laws should start with the prin¬ 
ciple that activities of private persons related to publication 
or other public dissemination of information is not a viola¬ 
tion of the law. 

We believe the public will act responsibly if the agencies 
do the same. An intelligence charter is the central vehicle 
for establishing the ground rules on which public trust can 
be built. A criminal statute passed in the midst of perceived 
crisis without a charter could have the very opposite effect 
from what is intended. If the statute is meant to signal a 
return to secrecy and business as usual rather than reform 
and lawfulness, agents may be put in jeopardy by those 
who perceive that the glare of publicity is the only “check" 
on intelligence abuses. Moreover, instead of reaching these 
persons, guided or misguided, the statute will likely ad¬ 
versely affect those who are committed to democratic 
institutions. 

Candidate Carter told the American people in 1976 that 
wc had gone astray abroad when policies were decided and 
implemented in secret. Nothing that has happened since 
would suggest that that judgment was not correct. 


Ford Rowan—until recently NBC Pentagon Correspond¬ 
ent, now a visiting professor in journalism at Northwestern 
University: 

The disclosures of recent years, although widely con¬ 
demned by some as undermining the effectiveness of the 
CIA, may actually have helped intelligence officers regain 
an understanding of their duty within the constitutional 
framework. Publication of the investigative findings may 
have contributed to a healthier intelligence community by 
refocusing its attention on its proper role and deemphasiz- 
ing the undue stress on covert operations, some of which 
were directed against law-abiding American citizens. ■ 

... reporters believe in many of the same values as you. 
The First Amendment confers enormous power upon 
journalists and most of u$ feel that the responsibilities are 
enormous. Most of us are patriots, but the day is past when 
simply waving the flag will convince a reporter or editor 
to kill a story without exceptionally compelling reasons. 

Too many reporters have seen the phrase “national se¬ 
curity" used to try to hide embarrassing and illegal conduct 
by government agencies. 

In covering intelligence activities a reporter had to exer- 
cisejudgmentwhendeciding which way todirect his investi¬ 
gatory efforts, in deciding which facts to stress or omit, 
when decidingr which activities should be disclosed. For 
example, when I broadcast the first story about computer¬ 
ized electronic surveillance by the National Security Agen¬ 
cy in 1975 I felt that the domestic spying, directed by an 
agency involved in foreign intelligence gathering against 
American citizens, was so newsworthy that disclosure out- 
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weighed any argumen^Usout sensitive sources and meth-- 
ods being compromiser cite this example because it was'a 
hard case and one that could still spark disagreement 
today. 

1 realize that intelligence officers and many public offi¬ 
cials feel very uncomfortable knowing that journalists— 
unelected and sometimes unwashed—sit in judgment on 
their conduct. Aside from reminding you that this is a 
result of the First Amendment. I would like to stress that 
most American journalists try to make responsible 
judgments. 

The First Amendment wasn't just designed for main-;, 
stream journalists. In fact, it wasn't designed for institu¬ 
tions at all. The First Amendment was designed for Tom 
Paine, who printed up pamphlets. And so if the Covtrt Ac¬ 
tion Information Bulletin was mimeographed in some¬ 
body’s basement, it has the same protection. You can make 
the argument that’s what the Constitution was designed to 
protect—an individual or small group printing up stuff. 
And I think you're stuck with it. I don't think you can 
legislate what they can and cannot print. 

... At the Committee's invitation I have examined the 
proposed legislation to make it a crime to reveal the identi¬ 
ty of a clandestine American intelligence officer or his- 
agent. ‘, t ' ... 

1 have tried my best to avoid letting where I sit (in the 
press gallery) determine where I stand on this issue. But as a 
journalist I cannot consider this legislation without becom¬ 
ing concerned about preserving First Amendment rights. 

Speaking of the first part of the bill: 

... Some people will leak information no matter what 
the rules, no matter what the penalties. An insider who feels 
strongly enough about the wrongful nature of a clandestine 
operation to disclose it will make his decision on whether to 
also name names for reasons unrelated to potential crimi¬ 
nal penalties. 

Speaking of the second part of the bill: 

.» • - ■ i 

.., unlike CIA or military intelligence officers, reporters 
have taken no oath to keep secrets. Second, reporters 
should not be forced by Congress—in effect—to take a 
secrecy oath. That’s what this bill would do. 

... Reporters who named names to get at the truth about 
the(Cl A) assassination plots(again$t foreign leaders) usu¬ 
ally were opposed to such plots and wanted to assure they 
did not recur. People who revealed such plots and the 
plotters wanted to impair this form of intelligence activity, 
yet they hoped—in most cases—that this would help the 
United States regain some of the respect it had lost in the 
world. 

/ 

In sum, it is a mistake to decree that all foreign intelli¬ 
gence activities of the United States equally merit secrecy. 
Some should be exposed, denounced, dismembered. Con¬ 
gress should not pass legislation which interferes with the 
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First Amendment right to exposApgal, immoral, and 
unethical conduct. ~ 

My feeling, however, is that neither injunctions nor crim¬ 
inal penalties provide much control over the flow of infor¬ 
mation. Look how unsuccessful the federal government 
was when it tried toenjoin publication of the Progressive 
magazine article on how to build an H bomb. If you cannot 
stop disclosure of atomic secrets I doubt if the government 
could stop disclosure of the names of some of its spies. 
Spilling H bomb secrets seems much more threatening to 
national survival. 

The H bomb article was based in part on*unclassified 
information available in government libraries open to the 
public. That factor in that episode could have relevance to 
our discussion today, for this bill would punish a reporter 
who combed through open sources such as biographic 
registers to identify covert officers and agents. The gov¬ 
ernment extracts a high price from journalists when it seeks 
to punish them for revealing what the government was too 
inept to keep secret. 

Democracy works best that knows most. Some conflicts 
between the press and government are healthy—sympto¬ 
matic of a dynamic society with competing values. An 
independent press with watchdog functions, the tradition 
v of open criticism, the disclosure of corruption, the reform 

of institutions—these all contribute to a vibrant society. 

Society—the public—pays a price when government at¬ 
tempts to seal off part of its activities from public view. In 
some cases the courts have sided with due process and 
privacy rights in limiting access to information by the 
media. In other cases the courts have evaluated then de¬ 
cided against claims that publication of certain informa¬ 
tion would harm national security. 

. While First .Amendment guarantees may not be abso¬ 
lute, they should be tampered with very cautiously. This 
proposed legislation is unnecessary, unworkable, and 
unconstitutional. 


Floyd Abrams—Constitutional lawyer and First Amend¬ 
ment expert: 

... I appear before you for the primary purpose of urging 
upon you that Section 501 (b) of the proposed legislation— 
the section relating not to agents or the like, but to the rest 
of us, including the press—is flatly and facially unconstitu¬ 
tional; that it is, as well, unwise; and that, on reflection, it 
should be rejected. And I appear to urge that Section 501' 
(a) is, as now drafted, of extremely dubious constitu¬ 
tionality. 

The effect of such a statute would be startling and un¬ 
precedented. Under the terms of the statute, when Francis 
Gary Powers was captured by the Russians for over-flying 
their air space in a U-2, every publication in the United 
States that published Mr. Powers’ name would have been 
subject to criminal prosecution under the statute until the 
Executive Branch of the United States “had publicly ac- 
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knowledged or rj^Ied the intelligence relationship to the 
United States" {0tion 501 (a)) of Powers. This would 
have been possible, notwithstanding the fact that Powers* 
name was widely, indeed internationally, known; that the 
Russians had themselves revealed Powers’ capture; and 
that, indeed, Powers was then facing charges in the Soviet 
Union. It is true that under the statute, all who mentioned 
Powers’name could have defended on the ground that they 
did not “intend to impair or impede the foreign intelligence 
activities of the United States." But the effect of this would 
simply have been to permit different results as to different 
individuals who had done precisely the same thing; to 
disclose what had already been disclosed. 

I would go further. Subject to its exceptions, the statute 
would not only have made it a crime for the news media to 
disclose Powers’ name, but for each and every American 
who read it or heard it to repeat the name. 

One could cite many other examples of material which, I 
believe, should have been and should be published, and as 
to which publication under Section 501 (b) would subject 
all connected with prospective criminal liability. What of, 
for example, a situation in which it is learned that an 
intelligence operative ,i$ acting illegally under American 
law, by, for example, spying on Americans who have done ; 
nothing wrong but oppose those in power? What of a 
student who learns that hisprofessor has been recruited by 
the CIA in violation of law and wishes to tell others of that 
fact? What of any instance of criminal wrongdoing by the 
CIA or any other intelligence operation? On its face. Sec¬ 
tion 501 (b) puts at risk all who would disclose such illegal 
acts—whether they refer to the name of the individuals 
who have committed the acts or simply provide “any in¬ 
formation" from which such identification could be made. 


. These examples illustrate some of the ways by. which 
Section 501 (b) may operate to restrict freedom of expres- - 
sion. At its core. Section 501 (b) flics in the face of a first ; 
principle of the First Amendment; While government niay 
try to keep information secret, the disclosure of informa¬ 
tion which has already become public may not later be 
criminally punished. Indeed, as phrased by Chief Justice 
Burger, “The government cannot restrain publication of 
whatever information the media acquires—and which they 
elect to reveal." • ' 


Beyond these objections to Section 501 (b), I would urge 
the Committee to consider this question: law aside, even 
constitutional law aside, is it really necessary for the first 
time in our nation’s history to attempt to make criminal the 
publication of material which is essentially within the pub¬ 
lic domain? I would urge upon you that it is not and that 
whatever you may decide to do with respect to the disclo¬ 
sure by CIA agents or the like, that you adopt no legislation 
which bars the rest of the American people from disclosing 
fully the activities of our Government of which they learn. 
To do otherwise would not only deprive the public of 
information: it would deprive us all of credibility as we deal 
with each other—press with public, citizens with each 
other. 
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William E. Colby—former Directcgjf*/ 
gence, now in private law practice: 


Central Intelli- 


In speaking in favor of the proposed legislation. Colby 
asserted that we and others "have developed a cottage 
industry of exposing fellow Americans .“ and suggested 
that it is like "being shot in the back. “ 1 

The dangers to intelligence personnel abroad have been 
increased in recent years by the sensational and irresponsi¬ 
ble exaggeration of a comparatively few incidents in the 
history of Cl A, to give a totally false impression of the scale 
of its missteps and misdeeds and stimulate attention and 
hostility to its activities/ 


Jack Blake—Presidttt, Association of 
Former Intelligend^Pfficers 

In the aftermath of excessive charges and the many 
ill-founded allegations of the mid-70s, this legislation is a 
concrete step to enhance the effectiveness of intelligence. 

Speaking of the last issue of CAIB (Number 7). in par¬ 
ticular to the Naming Names section, he declared: 

i will not address myself to the accuracy of the identifica¬ 
tions because to do so would be to give aid and comfort to 
the enemy. — 


Sources and Methods 


(continued from page 36 ) 


death (Penthouse. August 1975).* Szulc also pointed out 
“the possibility of murders of lesser-known figures" (re¬ 
ports that the CIA contemplated killing Soviet defector 
Yuri Nosenkoaftercompletingitsinterrogationof him, the 
“accident" that befell a young hitch-hiker who had 


then opened hearings on the subject. But within a few 
months the entire inquiry had been effectively sabotaged, 
and little was revealed. 

According to the Committee’s report, the CIA had - 
sought to assassinate only a few individuals, and in every 
case its plots had flopped. In almost all of the cases investi¬ 
gated, by amazing coincidence, someone else succeeded 
where the CIA had failed: Patrice Lumumba of the Congo 
• in I960, Rafael Trujillo of the Dominican Republic in 
1961, Ngo Dinh Diem of Vietnam (assassinated together 
with his brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu) in 1963, and General 
Rene Schneider in Chile in 1970. Also, in I960, an attempt 
by the CIA to “incapacitate” an unnamed leftist Iraqi 
colonel came to naught, but instead he “suffered a terminal 
illness before a firing squad in Baghdad." 

So despite the CIA's alleged ineptness, in all those in¬ 
stances the Committee considered, each of the intended 
victims was killed, with the exception of Fidel Castro. (The 
Church Committee also “received evidence" of CIA assas¬ 
sination plots against Francois Duvalier of Haiti, Sukarno 
of Indonesia, Raul Castro, and Che Guevara, but these 
were not described in detail or evaluated.) 

Writing at the same time the Church Committee was 
conducting its investigation, journalist Tad Szulc des¬ 
cribed several of the CIA assassination plots later con¬ 
firmed in the Committee’s report plus another one they 
failed to include—a 1958 plan to poison Chou En-lai dur¬ 
ing a visit to Burma combined with a “black" propaganda 
campaign that would have blamed the Soviet KGB for his 
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stumbled onto secret preparations for the Bay of Pigs 
invasion, and the “suicides" that plague so many agents 
caught spying for other countries, would fall into this 
category), while the Committee concerned itself only with 
“alleged" assassinations of “foreign leaders.” 
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Szulc went on to describe the Cl /(^^complicated and 
cumbersome proccdure”forplanninganassas$ination, be¬ 
ginning with the “political decision” by the Deputy Direc¬ 
tor for Operations (Gandestine Services) “that the United 
States interest would be served by the murder of a foreign 
leader.” His “Staff D” would then study the operational 
aspects of the plan. Once having cleared the Clandestine 
Services, the Counterintelligence staff would check to 
make sure the target wasn’t secretly a Cl A source, and that 
the plot couldn’t be traced back to the Agency. TheTcchni- 
cal Services Division would then recommend the mode of 
assassination. Final approval was supposedly up to the 40 
Committee, but according to the Church Committee, ap¬ 
proval by the 40 Committee and its predecessors was by¬ 
passed in the plots against Castro and Gen. Schneider. 

‘ During the first day of the Church Committee's public . 
hearings, September 16.1975, William Colby testified that 
the CIA spent $3 million from 1952 to 1970 to develop and 
store a variety of poisons and “delivery systems,”a project 
of the Technical Services Division. One of those “delivery 
systems,"the so-called “microbioinoculator7(electronical- 
ly-activateddart gun) stole the show. A picture of Senators 
Frank Church and John Tower inspecting the strange pis¬ 
tol with its telescopic‘sight appeared on the front page of 
the next day’s New York Times and in other papers around 
the world. It was straight out of James Bond, but probably 
the device least likely to be used operationally (although it 
probably was useful for testing the efficacy of various 
poison darts, as Colby said). Colby testified that the CIA 
had developed poison darts which could strike a human 
target without the person’s knowledge from a distance of 
100 meters and kill him or her silently without the toxin 
later appearing in an autopsy. (An assassination made to 
appear to be a natural death is called “dying of the measles" 
in the CIA.) 

* 

Despite the size of the investment and the sophistication 
of the technology, Colby insisted that none Of the toxins 
had ever been used operationally—except once. In another 
of those amazing coincidences for which the CIA is so 
famous, Colby testified that the only operational use was 
the one that happened to have been reported in the press 15 
years earlier; during the U-2 flight over the USSR in May 
I960, Francis Gary Powers had carried a poison-impreg¬ 
nated drill bit concealed in a silver dollar. (In his own 
account. Operation Overflight. Powers said that although 
most U-2 pilots had declined to carry the cyanide pills 
offered before 1958, they were “fascinated" by the silver 
dollar, which was routinely offered to each one at depar¬ 
ture lime.) 

According to Harrison E. Salisbury, “the bottom line at 
the CIA is blackmail, the squeeze, and, if necessary, 
murder" (Penthouse, May 1975). While the Church Com¬ 
mittee limited its inquiry narrowly to a handful of attempts 
on the lives of a few foreign leaders, Salisbury counts “such 
major (and scandalous) operations as the infamous Pho¬ 
enix program of political murder in South Vietnam.” Op¬ 
eration Phoenix was a mass assassination program which 
resulted in at least 26,369 deaths of South Vietnamese 
civilians; from 1968 to 1971 William Colby was its 
supervisor. 
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Salisbury notedfl^t two of the CIA’s most prized “suc¬ 
cesses” involve^murder—the overthrow of Dr. 
Mohammed Mossadegh in Iran, and the assassination of 
Che Guevara in Bolivia. Salvador Allende of Chile should 
be added to this list. Despite the narrow focus of its investi- 
gation, the Church Committee report noted a common 
thread: “The assassination plots all involved Third World 
countries, most of which were relatively small and none of 
which possessed great political or military strength." In this 
respect, assassination as a method conforms to what is true 
of covert action generally. 

But there are two specific patterns which are especially 
worth noting. On the one hand, the CIA tends to resort to 
assassination plotting when a particular U.S. puppet/ 
client has become a political embarrassment or liability, 
as in the cases of Trujillo, Diem; Duvalier, and Amin. On 
the other hand, killing leftist leaders of newly independent 
or revolutionary countries seems to have been considered 
especially effective—Mossadegh, Lumumba, AHcnde, and 
the attempts on Chou, Sukarno, and Castro. 1 (In the typi¬ 
cally chauvinistic jargon of the trade, intelligence people 
refer to these leaders as “George Washingtons"and consid¬ 
er their political bases especially fragile.) The other cases 
are variants of the latter: Che Guevara, who had become— 
and still is—a revolutionary symbol forall of Latin Ameri¬ 
ca, and General Schneider, who was considered an impor¬ 
tant obstacle to the plans for the overthrow of the Allende 
regime in Chile. A senior CIA official told Tad Szulc, “We 
had to be absolutely sure that all the military commanders 
were against Allende—and there were some unconvinced 
generals. So we had to convince them." 

Obviously, then, there are countries today whose leaders 
may soon come under CIA scrutiny as possible assassina¬ 
tion targets if wc apply these same criteria. Nicaragua, 
Grenada, St. Lucia, Jamaica, Iran, Western Sahara, Zim-' 
bab we, and Namibia are the ones that most readily come to 
mind. One of the few good things about the proposed CIA 
Charter currently under consideration by Congress is the 
section that would outlaw assassination as a method of 
covert action, but with President Carter’s current moves to 
“unleash" the CIA, there is little reason to expect that this 
law, if passed, will be enforced any better than was Richard 
Helms’s 1972 directive. — 


I ■ A ppa realty Agency policy bad been clearer than Helms fitted to recall. 
The nun who bad been Deputy Chief of the CIA's Program Branch 7 
testified before the Church Committee that its written charter had 
included this language (Church Committee. Final Report. Book IV. 
p. 129): 

“PB/7 wiB be responsible for assassinations, kidnapping, and such 
other functions as from time to time may be given it... by higher 
authority.* 

2. In its Supplementary Report, however, the Church Committee des¬ 
cribed CIA consideration of a plan to kill an “Asian leader” in 1949 
and another against an*East Asian leader'in l955.(ChurchCorormt- 
tee. Final Report. Book IV, pp. 132-133.) 

3. The older colonial powers freely employed assassination for a third 
purpose—to chromate the most uncompromising and visionary lead¬ 
ers of liberation move menu or ncwly'indepcodent countries^ order 
to promote others into leadership roles who were considered more 
pragmatic or less able. 
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NEWS NOTES 


1 ijp; • i f ■ 3 £; 


DEPLOYING FOR RAPID 
DEPLOYMENT 


On December 27, 1979, Secretary of Defense Harold 
Brown announced the nomination by President Carter of 
Major General Paul X. Kelley, U.S. Marine Corps, for 
promotion to Lieutenant General, and concurrently his 
assignment as Commander of the Rapid Deployment Joint 
Task Force. 

The Rapid Deployment Force, which became opera¬ 
tional on March I, will number some 100,000. The Penta¬ 
gon told the New York Times it is “to fight that half war,“a 
plan which would enable the U.S. to wage I '/$ wars at one 
time—a major war in Europe at the same time as a brief* 
in-and-out war (like Vietnam?) in the Third World. 

Kelley, 51, has a long career in the specialized field of 
paramilitary, commando and other “special operations." 
As a graduate of the Army Airborne Pathfinder School, 
the Commando School in Britain, and a former exchange 
officer in a British Commando force in Singapore, Malaya 
and Borneo, he brings considerable expertise to the ex¬ 
panding apparatus which the White House, the Pentagon, 
and the CIA are creating to maintain and extend U.S. 
influence around the world. 

I ■ 

General Kelley is a director on the Board of Control of 
the U.S. Naval Institute, and is chairman of the editorial 
board of the Naval Institute Press which, among other 
materials, publishes a monthly journal. Proceedings. 

The January 1980 issue included a provocative article by 
Commander Robert C. Powers titled “Escalation Con¬ 
trol.” In today’s tense international climate, with casual 
war threats (conventional and nuclear) by high Admini¬ 
stration figures, and with the knowledge that has emerged 
in recent years of the centrality in U.S. global intelligence 
and military operations of the U.S. Navy (it is known for 
example that U.S. naval ships landed on the southern coast 
of Chile with clandestine deliveries of small arms and tanks 
to the forces that overthrew the Allende government a few 
days later), the article assumes added significance. 



i jTjft’T i[ f 


The author sets forth the primary thrust of the doctrine : 
as being the development of what he calls “middle.spec- : 
trum"forces in international sea lanes (see the diagram and 
definitions reprinted from the article). The concluding par¬ 
agraph of the article is especially noteworthy: “The Navy is 
in a period of self-examination and transition. Its leaders 
are seeking to maintain naval strength for the immediate 
future while developing and analyzing long-term options 
that may be radically different.” . 

Despite the formal disclaimer at the beginning of the 
journal that the opinions in it “are not to be construed as 
official" and “do not necessarily reflect the views” of the 
Department of the Navy or the Naval Institute, the succes¬ 
sive presidents and the Board of Control of the Institute M ; 
have always been among the highest-ran king naval brass in 
the land. Examine the reprinted material with this in mind. 
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Japanese Peace Crane Becomes 
U.S. Military Intelligence Symbol 


All those who thought the Japanese art of paper-folding 
— origami —and the world famous crane which has for 
centuries been to the Japancsca symbol of longlife, happi¬ 
ness, wisdom, and, especially since Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki, of peace, would remain sacrosanct, must now think 
again. 

The 500th U.S. Military Intelligence Group, based at 
Camp Zama, Japan, looking for a logo to depict what it 
refers to as its “emerging new image," has adopted the 
paper crane. As is more often than not the case in the 
intelligence community, there is a big difference between 
the public relations image and the actual realities of the 
work of Ml. 

In any case, it seems acutely inappropriate for the 500th 
to take this symbol as its own, particularly when part of the 
MI mission calls for spying on the lawful activity of the 
Japanese, to whom the crane is sacred. 


Navy Electronic Warfare 
and Intelligence . 


Many of the U.S. Navy's special programs, which do not 
formally exist, are directed by “Electronic Warfare Czar" 
Rear Admiral Albert A. Gallotta, Jr. Working out of a 
small office in the Pentagon tagged “OP-944,"Gallotta and 
Vice Admiral Robert Y. Kaufman coordinate the Navy’s 
electronic warfare and crypto activities. 

Working with Charles Hoffman from the Naval Re¬ 
search Laboratories, they arc analyzing and developing 
electromagnetic, infrared and electro-optical devices. Over 
100 types of sophisticated electronic warfare activities 
ranging from satellite electronic signal monitoring to anti¬ 
radiation missiles are anticipated in the future. 

It is significant that Gallotta, who took the key position 
only a few months ago. succeeds Rear Admiral Eugene S; 
Ince. Incc’s relative, Robert, is a middle-level case officer in 
the CIA. Consequently/it is not illogical that the Rear 
Admiral has now stepped up to a new and even more 
strategic Navy post. Deputy Director of Naval Intelligence 
in another Pentagon office going by the murky code-name 
of “009-Charlie." 
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“EXCEPTIONAL INTELLIGENCE ANALYST 
PROGRAM” MOVES AHEAD ! « 


CAIB readers will recall the report in Number 6 (Octo¬ 
ber 1979) about Admiral Stansfield Turner’s new program 
to attract analysts from the various intelligence agencies to 
the CIA. On February 1, the Director of Central Intelli¬ 
gence announced that nineteen analysts from six other 
agencies had been chosen to participate in the program. 

At a ceremony in the CIA Headquarters, Admiral 
Turner congratulated them for being picked (by him) to 
take part in the scheme, which offers funded research and 
study grants of as long as two years. The stated objective 
calls for**enrichingtheirskills in ways that will benefit U.S. 
intelligence." 

As wcreportcd previously, AdmiralTurnerwasattempt- 


ing to recruit personnel from other agencies in “the Com¬ 
munity" to the CIA—a practice which is very much 
frowned on in government circles. Of the nineteen he 
chose, six are from the CIA’s National Foreign Assessment 
Center, three from the Defense Intelligence Agency, three 
from the National Security Agency, two from the FBI, and 
the other five from the intelligence branches of all three 
• military services. - ^ 

Ifthethousandsofotheranalyststhroughouttheintelli- 1 ! jnf 
gence community are wondering what they have to do to 
move from the normal up to the exceptionalcalagory, they 
probably will have to wait two years for another shot. 

H owever, few people in Washington anticipate that Admir¬ 
al Turner will still be the Director in place then. 



Newspaper Guild Finally Rejects 
AIFLD, AID Support 


In CAIB Number 5 (July-August 1979) we reported on 
the conflict between the decision of the Executive Board of, 
the Newspaper Guild in favor of accepting grams from 
AIFLD and AID, and the opposite position taken by a 
regional Council. At their annual convention, shortly after, 
our report appeared, the 35,000 member union voted not to 
accept, government or corporate funds for international 
trade union activities, specifically rejecting an 
AID/ AIFLD grant. 


Note Regarding the I.R.A. 


In our last issue and in this there arc articles which 
make reference, in passing, to “the I.R.A." and, in 
particular, its activities in Northern Ireland. A 
number of readers have protested to CA/B that there 
is a considerable difference between the Official 
I.R.A. and the Provisional I.R.A., and that distinc¬ 
tions should be drawn. 

The articles in question have been submitted to 
CA IB by outside journalists, and they have not been 
altered. We hope to be able to investigate the North¬ 
ern Ireland situations more fully in the near future, 
and to have more information on this subject. 
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CIA IN ZIMBABWE 

By Antoii Ferreira and Jonathan Bloch 


With the arrest and deportation of the American mer¬ 
cenary Captain William Atkins from Rhodesia recently, 
the CIA probably has one agent less operating in the 
country. 

Any or all of the estimated 400 American mercenaries 
fighting in Rhodesia 1 could be agents said by former CIA 
officer John Stockwell to be operating there, “possibly 
preparing for a paramilitary operation like Angola.” 2 

The mercenaries in the pay of the Muzorewa regime were 
one of the main targets of the Patriotic Front at the Lancas¬ 
ter House talks in London. 

Atkins* arrest and deportation had the elements of farce 
which seem to mark all CIA operations. Agence France 
Presse reported that he pulled a gun when police arrived to 
arrest him and was taken away bound hand and foot. He 
had earlier been court-martialled for assault and pointing a 
weapon at an officer, who Atkins claimed had been tailing 
him. 

The tail on Atkins and his subsequent deportation indi¬ 
cate that Rhodesia's Special Branch thought him too em¬ 
barrassing to tolerate further—which must have been very 
embarrassing, given Rhodesia’s desperate shortage of 
trained manpowerin the ten-year-old guerrilla waragainst 
the Patriotic Front. 

t » 

Atkins* case, and others, point to the absurdity of the 
CIA’s relationship with the Rhodesian government. Their 
■ aims are the same—maintenance of a regime sympathetic 
. to Western interests—but they keep getting in each other’s 
way^ 

1 In 1969 two CIA informants—journalist John Nichol¬ 
son and lawyer Alfred Gallaher—were jailed for economic 
sabotage. They had sent the CIA information on how- 
Rhodesia was beating sanctions—sanctions which the U.S. 
was less than vigorous in observing anyway. Their arrest 
owed more to CIA incompetence than Rhodesian efficien¬ 
cy and soured relations between the U.S. and Rhodesia. 
The American Consul-in-Charge, Mr. Paul O’Neill Jr„ 
and the Consulate’s Political Officer, Mr. Irl Smith,* were 
both implicated in the incident; 1 

Less than a month after their trial Nicholson and Galla¬ 
her were freed and deported in return for an assurance 
from the U.S. that it would keep its Consulate in Salisbury 
open. Ian Smith, then Rhodesian Prime Minister, said at 
the time he was “more than happy” with this arrangement 
which lent his regime U.S. recognition/ 

•let W. Smith was, indeed, the CIA Chief of Station in Salisbury from 
June 1968 to April 1970. See 'Dirty Work 2: The CIA in Africa.” pp. 
461-462. {Editor’s note.) . 
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Richard Helms, then Director of the CIA, was also 
happy. “We have useful and workable relationships in 
Salisbury with our counterparts there, i think it would be a 1 
. sha me to sacrifice thoseif wedidn't havelo?;.. if we got rid / “ 
of the Consulate in Salisbury, we would have to run our 
operations out of some other context... I would like to see 
us keep a hand in there." 1 . „ 

But in March the same year President Nixon yielded to 
pressure from Britain and the OAU and closed the Consu¬ 
late, going back on his deal with Smith. The CIA used 
“other contexts" for their operations—mercenaries/ 

The R hodesian military is heavily dependent on mercen¬ 
ary power—or what it calls “foreign soldiers"—and active¬ 
ly recruits them worldwide. The Washington Post has re¬ 
ported there were 400 U.S. mercenaries inithe Rhodesian ^ 
Armyaiid the LosAngelesTimesit^oneA 200 mercenaries 1 
of all nationalities. ZANU estimates that 50% of the white 
forces are mercenary. 7 

Most of the U.S. mercenaries, accordingto evidence pres- 
ented by ZANU, are recruited with the assistance and 
approval of the U.S. Army and the CIA through the mer¬ 
cenary magazine Soldier of Fortune, owned and edited by 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert K. Brown of the I2th Special 
Forces Group (Airborne) U.S. Army Reserve. Another 
staffer on Soldier of Fortune. George Bacon, was killed 
while fighting as a mercenary in Angola and is acknowl¬ 
edged by the magazine to have been a CIA operative/ 
Soldier of Fortune .regularly carries articles on the war in i 
Rhodesia withedmprehensive details on how to enlist on 
the Government side. ", 

Another source of mercenary recruits is the Rhodesian 
Information Office in Washington, D.C., which supplies 
applicants with recruiting brochures and the address of the 
recruiting officer in Salisbury. 

One of the earliest reported instances of CIA involve¬ 
ment in Rhodesia was documented by Ted Braden, a 
former Vietnam Green Beret, who said the Agency fi¬ 
nanced the training of Congo mercenaries by the Rhode¬ 
sian Light Infantry* 

Since then the CIA, shaken by unfavorable publicity in 
the U.S., has pulled in its horns—it neglected to produce an 
in-depth study of Rhodesia last spring to avoid political 
controversy. 1 * 

According to Sean Geryasi,consultant to the Rhodesian 
Sanctions Committee at the UN, CIA help to Rhodesia 
could include the supply of sophisticated arms like the 
planes and helicopters used in raids on Zambia and Mo¬ 
zambique. An American company. Air Associates of Sko¬ 
kie, Illinois, acted as middlemen in last year's sale of Bell 
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205 gunships from the Israeli defense force to Rhodesia. 
Air Associates obtained an export license from the U.S. 
Government, and Gervasi believes it unlikely American 
intelligence did not know where the arms were going." 

But Rhodesia, after its experience of ll.S. dealings in the 
Nicholson/Gallaher spy deal, is wary of America's mo¬ 
tives. According to Bruce Oudes, writing in Africa Report 
of July 1974, “Rhodesian security, obsessed with the possi¬ 
bility that the CIA might have agents operating in the 
country, scrutinizes particularly closely all whites who en¬ 
ter the country for any purpose except short term tour¬ 
ism" ,J Since then Carter has replaced Nixon and Rhode¬ 
sian security can be expected to be more suspicious. —• 


1. The Washington Post. December 9.1979. 

" 1 • 

2. Peoples News Service. March 6, 1979. 

3. Sunday Timrs (Johannesburg). Jeouary 4 and 11,1970. 

4. The Times (London), February 4,1970. 

5. “U.S. Military Involvement in Southern Africa,*edited by the Western 
Massachusetts Association of Concerned African Scholars, Boston: 
South End Press, 1978. 

4. The Guardian (London). March 9,1970. 

7. “Guns for Hire.* edited by ZANU Support Committee. New York. 
AAM. 

8. Soldier of Fortune. Fall 1976. 

9. Ramparts. Oct. 1967, 

10. t Days. August II. 1979. 

11. Here African. August 1979. 

12. Africa Report. July/August 1974. 
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Espiona£Recruiting Time 
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by Gary Brown 
and Louis Wolf 


“The next time someone tells you that Turner is the 
stupid bastard who cut the size of the Agency out here, look- , jjjjg'fc 

at the color of his hair .... This is a young man’s garner.'. r 

You don’t runagood, strong paramilitary or covert action' j 

program with a bunch of 55-year-olds .... What 1 Ve done 
is cut out high-grade superstructure... and doubled the 
input into the clandestine services... so that we have a 
group of young tigers....“ ■ 


This is the Director of Central Intelligence. Admiral 
Stansfield Turner speaking recently, ( Washington Star. 
February 5.! 980). Contentious though he is.even to many 
who work for him, probably no one is going to call him 
stupid. Nevertheless, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the intelligence “czar"(as he is known in Washington!,; 
because he oversees not just the CIA, but the entire intelli- 1 2 3 4 5 * 7 8 9 10 11 12 
gence “community" in which there is considerable rivalry) 
is growing increasingly desperate In his search for young, 
ripe talent to staff the various spy agencies.’ 

* / ' .** • t' 

This trend was evidenced most recently by an alt-day 
seminar last November at. of all places, the Central Florida 
Career Institute in Orlando. Billed as the First seminar in 
the country to give career information about the intelli- • 
genccprofession.themeetingwasattendedby I50juniors. 
seniors and graduate students at central Florida universi- • 
lies and colleges (325 were expected). The subsidized SI 
registration fecincluded a box lunch, two“cnergy breaks,", 
entrancetothevarioussessiohs.andastackofrecruitment : / 
propaganda from the CIA, DIA. the National Security ■ 
Ageijcy.thevariousmilitaryinteHigencebranches.andthe • 
FBI. . . ‘ ' 

The program was sponsored by the Edyth Bush Charita¬ 
ble Foundation, Inc. Hugh F. McKean, a former CIA 
operative and by nowa memberof the Foundation's Board 
of Directors, was the initiator of the conference. He told 
those attending that he had invited his friends from the 
intelligence community (past and present) as seminar ■■ 
speakers and faculty. And they came. 

Charles M. Balyeat. now an mstructorat the CIA School 
of Management; Dr. Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, former CIA 
Inspector General and now a political science professor at 
Brown University; Dr. Sayre Stevens, former CIA Deputy 
Director for Science and Technology; Dr. Edwin E. 
Speaker, head of the Defense Intelligence Agency Wca- 
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pons and Systems Division; Lt. Gcfreral Samuel V. Wilson 
(retired), former DIA director; Major Larry M. Tucker, 
currently chairperson for Strategic Intelligence Studies at 
the Defense Intelligence School; Capt. Richard W. Bates 
(retired), D1S commandant until last year and currently 
vice-president of the Association of Former Intelligence 
Officers; FBI Special Agent John M. Kelso, Jr.; and Ray S. 
Cline, longtime officer in the OSS, CIA, and State De¬ 
partment Intelligence division, now executive director of 
the Center for Strategic and International Studies, and also 
president of the National Intelligence Study Center. 

Such a heavyweight group of gentlemen could hardly be 
expected to go out of their way to be either honest or 
objective about the nature of intelligence work. The speak¬ 
ers collectively reduced the intelligence community’s oper¬ 
ations to a baseline level of“problem-solving” and “techni¬ 
cal expertise” as each of them outlined the purpose and 
direction of the various intelligence organizations. 

CIA Gets “D-Minus” on Iran 

For example, this ideology of technical necessity was 
behind former CIA Deputy Director for Intelligence Ray 
Cline’s assessment of U.S. involvement in Iran as a 
“D-minus," blaming President Carter for not giving the 
CIA a freer hand “to operate clandestinely” there. He 
conveniently avoided mentioning that the CIA had, in the 
view of the House Select Committee on Intelligence, “his¬ 
torically considered itself the Shah’s booster," that 75 to 
100 operators the CIA had in residence in Tehran prior to 
the Shah’s fall from power really had no independent gauge 
of what was happening because of the Agency's hand-in- 
glove relationship in Iran and in the U.S. with the Shah's 
brutal SAVAK network. Cline’s “D-minus” might better 


be understood in the context of the more honest statement 
by a CIA person: . we can't do much with ’opaque; 

regimes headed by friendly authoritarian figures." (Wash¬ 
ington Post. December 12, 1978). 

Lyman B. Kirkpatrick long sat in the CIA Inspector 
General’s chair and, even after haying softened the official 
report of the events surrounding the suicide-death of Dr. 
Frank Olson in the Agency’s MKNA OMIISD and poison 
experiments, was promoted to a more senior positionatthe 
Agency. The professor asserted confidently to the as¬ 
sembled potential espionage recruits that the CIA’s organ¬ 
izing of Montagnard tribespeople against the Vietnamese 
revolutionary forces had been “successful," and that his 
only regret with the CIA’s Bay of Pigs assault on Cuba is 
that “unhappily it failed." He also proceeded to justify the; 
CIA's massive illegal domestic spying program. Operation 
CHAOS. While admitting that CHAOS is an example of 
an operation that was “on the verge of constitutionality," 
he claimed that the Department of State found the opera¬ 
tion to be “strictly legal." 

Those students who came to the meeting were typified by 
the comment of one who said: “IVe probably watched 
every FBI show there ever was oh television, and I wanted 
to krtow more about it." Perhaps they would do well to 
heed what onestill active covert action intelligence veteran 
told Newsweek: “I am forever oye rwhelmed by the number 
of very fine people who have been deluded into Wasting 
their lives in this business." > . 

Nevertheless. AdmiralTurnerandfriendscontinuetogo 
after more “young tigers." __ ■ 

Gtry Brown is an instructor in English it the University of Centra] 
Florida and a free-lance joarnalist. 
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Foster Head of MI-6* 
Commands Northern Ireland Troops 

by Phil Kelly 


Sir Maurice Oldfield, 64, given command of Britain’s 
Secret Intelligence Service, MI6, by Edward Heath, retired 
by Harold Wilson, is to sit in Stormont to "sandpaper 
down the edges” between the British Army and the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary, as a Northern Ireland Office person 
put it. 

The creation of Oldfield's new post as security co-ordi¬ 
nator represents the death of the forma! facade of “Ulsteri- 
sation.” If it ever had any meaning, this was an attempt to 
follow the counter-insurgency text books and make the 
police force, and police methods, the primary means of 
enforcing law and order. It never worked, and lately, the 
British Army's frustration with even the marginal exten¬ 
sion in the RUC’s role which came with Ulsterisation has 
spilled over into the British press. 

In demanding from a Tory Government that they should 
again be recognised as the main security force, the Army 
were pushing against an open door. As they wished, they 
are now back in undisputed control, able to clear proposed 
operations directly with the security co-ordinator. . 

The choice of the man to fill the post has fallen on 
Oldfield. MI6, which he headed between 1972 and 1975, is 
Britain's equivalent of the CIA. He is a career spook, and 
has experience in counter-insurgency. From 1950 to 1952, 
and from 1956 to 1958, he was based in Singapore. During 
the Malayan “emergency,” his role was the co-ordination 
of MI6 activity with Army, Special Branch, and police 
operations, _ .. • 

Like the CIA, MI6 concerns itself principally with for¬ 
eign espionage. Like the CIA. it is not only an intelligence 
gathering organization, but a means of covertly interfering 
in the political affairs of other countries. MI6, though, is 
smaller, poorer, and more sophisticated. It does not have 
the capacity to mount on its own the counter-insurgency 
operations which the CIA staged single-handed in Latin 
America and South East Asia, providing troops, weapons, 
and even air support. MI6's military capacity is often pro¬ 
vided by the Special Air Service Regiment, the S AS: mem¬ 
oirs of officers who fought in Oman and Yemen bear this 
out. It is closer to the Foreign Office than the Cl A is to the 
State Department: for example, British media operations, 
on the lines of the CIA's disinformation efforts and control 
of journals, were run through the Foreign Office Informa¬ 
tion Research Department. Oldfield knows the liaison 
game backwards. 

But he has another resource to draw on: his close friend¬ 
ship with leading members and ex-members of the CIA. As 
the British media have ceaselessly reminded us, Oldfield is 
one of the models for John Le Carre’s fictional George 
Smiley—the man who rooted out the "moles” inside MI6. 
How much mole-rooting Oldfield actually did doesn’t real¬ 
ly matter. Crucially, he was Chief of the MI6 station in 
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Washington between 1960 and 1964, and did a great deal to 
rebuild the trust of the America ns in the British intelligence 
establishment after the Burgess, Maclean and Philby deba¬ 
cle. He still has a great number of friends in the U.S. 
intelligence community. 

How then, will he spend his time when not forcing Brit¬ 
ish soldiers and Ulster policemen to talk to’each other? 

. Britain’s urgent heed now is to counter the pressure 
building up in the international community that after ten 
years of war, it i$ time for movement, a “political initia- 
tive.“This comes from many who have no sympathy for the 
IRA; but from the British point of view, such pressure 
serves to re-inforce IRA morale. 

Current targets for covert action are those political for¬ 
ces which do not whole-heattedly endorse British policy of 
going for a military victory before any political initiative. 

In Ireland, recent MI6action has been aimed not directly 
at the 1R A, but at isolating it and strengtheningopposition 
to it. MI6 was behind the bank robberies conducted by the 
Littlejohn brothers to discredit the IRA. MI6 case officer 
John Wyman tried to bribe his way into the Garda Special 
Branch. MI6 planning may have been behind the Dublin 
bombs which encouraged the Dail to strengthen repressive 
■ measures in Ireland. Understandably, many people feel 
that if the British Government were going to increase co¬ 
vert action against the IRA, they wouldn’t announce the 
appointment of a man like Oldfield, for the IRA would 
instantly reinforce their vigilance against infiltrators. As' 
the IRAaren't the immediate target, and as the real targets 
won’t be expecting it, these objections are not so 
substantial. ’. • ’•*.! f. "> - , 

It is probably in the United States that the major British 
effort will come. That establishment politicians like New 
York Governor Hugh Carey and Massachusetts Senator 
Edward Kennedy are unhappy about British policies 
causes more concern than the IRA's backing from libera¬ 
tion movements and the international ultra-left. It is signif¬ 
icant that another principle contender for the Oldfield job 
was Sir John Kitlick, Britain’s Ambassador to NATO, who 
spends most of his time Iiaispning with the U.S. military 
and intelligence establishments. The CIA and the intelli¬ 
gence community play a massive role in shaping U.S. na¬ 
tional policy, and there is no doubt that Oldfield will be 
seeking help from his friends there to oppose Teddy" 
Kennedy, and to remind the U.S. administration that polit¬ 
ical initiatives must follow, not precede, military victory, 
George Bush, a former CIA Director, is one of the front¬ 
runners for the Republican nomination. Of course. British 
pressure will start with lobbying and discrete persuasion. 
But if Teddy Kennedy looks close to the White H ouse. and 
cannot be persuaded to end his criticism of British policies 
over Ireland, then MI6 may have dirty tricks up its sleeves. 
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NAMING NAMES 


This column remains a regular feature of CA IB despite 
increasing efforts to attempt to make it illegal. Since the 
material presented here is researched from public docu¬ 
ments, we have always maintained that it would be uncon¬ 
stitutional to criminalize this sort of research. We have 
been joined in this sentiment by such unlikely allies as the 
Justice Department and Senator Moynihan, as discussed 
elsewhere in this issue. 

In any event, we have been able to conduct considerable 
research in this field since the last Bulletin, and the results 
arc presented here. We have uncovered sixteen Chiefs of 
Station, including such significant posts as Chile, China, 
the U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom. In addition, we 
present information on twenty-three other senior CIA 
officers. 


Bahrain < . -■ 

John F. Purinton, located at the Manama, Bahrain Em¬ 
bassy as of September 1979, appears to be a former tele¬ 
communications officer who has moved up to a case officer 
slot. Purinton, born June 29.1938, was a telecommunica¬ 
tions technician at the New Delhi, India Embassy from 
1971 until at least 1974. In July 1976 he was serving in 
Karachi, Pakistan, apparently still in a telecommunica¬ 
tions slot, but his cover in Manama is now as an economic 
officer.. ' 


tion from Yale University (by far the favored school, in the 
early days of the Agency). He served as a political officer in 
Rangoon, Burma from 1959 to 1962, when he was,trans- ; . 
(erred back to Headquarters until 1964, when he was post- 5 : 
ed to Lome, Togo, again as a political officer. In 1966 he 
returned again to Headquarters, and there are no State 
Department entries regarding his subsequent service over 
the next 13 years. As of January 1980, however, he reap¬ 
peared, at the Yaounde Embassy, where, considering his 
seniority, he clearly is Chief of Station*, 


The new Chief of Station in N’djamena, Chad, replacing 
James L. Atwater, is Larry C. Jarrett, born September 3, 
1939. Jarrett, whose biography appears in Dirty Work 2, 
served in the early 1970s in Sweden and Zambia. From : 
1974 until 1977 he was at the Lagos, Nigeria Embassy, as an 
economic-commercial officer—in fact Deputy Chief of 
Station—returning to Headquarters late in 1977, where he 
apparently remained till his posting, as of January 1980, to 
Chad. 


We are pleased to uncover a powerful quartet of Agency 
officers in Santiago, Chile, including the new Chief of 
Station, the Deputy Chief, and two case officers. 


Belgium 

The new Chief of Station for Belgium is James Lawrence 
Corrigan, who has been transferred, as of November 1979, 
from Yaounde, Cameroon to the Brussels Embassy. Corri¬ 
gan is fairly well known as a CIA officer; his biography 
appears in Dirty Work I, Dirty Work 2, and Bulletin 
Number 4. Corrigan served from 1974 to 1977 in the Office 
of the Special Assistant to the Ambassador in Paris, and as 
of October 1977 was transferred to Yaounde, in which 
posting he was promoted to Chief of Station. As of No¬ 
vember 1979 he is found at the Brussels Embassy. 


Cameroon 

Corrigan has been replaced in Yaounde, Cameroon as 
Chief of Station by Richard Joseph Cornish, born No¬ 
vember 7, 1925 in Nebraska. Cornish’s State Department 
biography includes the tell-tale service as a Department of 
the Army “political officer”from 1949 to 1959, indicating 
that he entered the CIA over thirty years ago, upon gradua- 
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The new Chief of Station is Tho^K J. Keenan, born 
June 29, 1930 in Wisconsin. Keenan, whose biography is 
foundin Dirty Work /.served in Mexico City from I960to 
1964, and under Department of the Army cover from 1964 
to 1966, when his name disappears from State Department 
records for a year. In 1967 he was undercover as a political 
officer in Bogota, Colombia, where he remained until 
transferred to Lima, Peru in 1971. From 1973 to 1975 he 
served as Chief of Station in Kingston, Jamaica, before 
returning for a stint at Headquarters. CAlB's sources in 
Chile have located him at the Santiago Embassy as of 
December 1979. 


Keenan’s Deputy Chief appears to be Clifton J. 
Schaefer, born December 24, 1937. who, our sources in 
Chile indicate, has been serving there since late 1978. 
y Schaefer served in Mexico City from 1969 to 1970, when he • 

S' was transferred to Tegucigalpa, Honduras. After two years 

f in Honduras he was transferred to Buenos Aires, Argen- 

tina, where he served until at least late 1975. There are no 
entriesregardinghlmin Department of State records from 
then until mid-1978,when he appears back at CIA Head* 
quarters. As of October 1978 he was serving at the Santiago 
Embassy, and. our sources indicate, since at least De* 

' cember of 1979 his cover has been in the political section. 

Two senior case officers serving under Keenan and 
Schaeferare Frederick W. Silva, born February 22,1937 in 
Massachusetts, and Todd D. Hagenah, born July 20,1940 
; ■ in New York. Silva’s records include the phoney “research 

v analyst” post with the Department of Defense from 1966 

r to 1969. followed by diplomatic cover posting to Gua*. 

temala City in March 1969, as a political assistant. In May 
. 1971 he was transferred to Guayaquil. Ecuador as a politic 
cal officer, until returning to HeadquartcrsinJuly 1973. In 
October 1975, records indicate, he was posted to Bogota, 
and as of November 1978 he was in Santiago. Sources in 
| Santiago indicate that, at least as of December 1979, he is 

j , in the political section. .' * • ’ \ 

. * •* ’ ■ ’* •) 
Hagenah joined the CIA in 1965, and went underdiplo- 
maticcover, alsoin Ecuador, servingasa political officer at 
;|-f the Quito Embassy from late 1971 till mid*1974, when he 

; f was transferred to Lima, this time as a consular officer We 

have been unable to find any Department of State refer¬ 
ences to him from 1976 to 1978, but he too appears in 
Santiago in late 1978 and, our sources tell us, is found in the 
economic Section. 


China- 
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as of July 1978, h^P$ at the then U.S. Interests Section 
(now the Embassy)tn Beijing, where he is undoubtedly the 
Chief of Station. 

Denmark , \ 

I 

The Chief of Station in Copenhagen, Denmark, is Clark 
Gilbert Myers, born May 8,1930in Massachusetts. Myers 
served in Department of the Army cover from 1956 to 
1964, when he assumed diplomatic cover at the Depart¬ 
ment of State. In 1965 he was posted to the Bonn, Federal 
Republic of Germany Embassy; a year later he was trans¬ 
ferred to Moscow. In 1968 he returned to Headquarters, 
and in 1971 emerged as a political officer at the Saigon, 
Vietnam Embassy. In 1973 records show he was back at 
Langley, and there are no records of his whereabouts from 
early 1974 until January 1979, when he appeared on the 
Copenhagen Diplomatic List. , . 


A case officer discovered at the Copenhagen, Denmark 
Embassy is John J. Arends, Jr., born October 21, 1937 in 
Michigan. Arends served in Vienna from 1968 to 1973, and 
then, after a year back at Headquarters, in Geneva until at 
least 1977. After a two-year absenoe from State Depart¬ 
ment records, he appears, posted to Copenhagen, as of at 
least August 1979, '• 


Egypt , 

1 ■ • .!• , ( , , , , 

Murat Natirboff, whose biography appears in Dirty 
Work 1 and in Dirty Work 2, clearly a specialist on north¬ 
east Africa, former Chief of Station in Sudan and in 
Kenya, is now the new Chief of Station in Cairo, Egypt. 
Natirboff,born February4,1921 intheSoviet Union,and 
naturalized in the U.S. in 1943,hasbcenintheCIAsinceat . 
least 1952, when, the records say, he was a “training offi¬ 
cer” with the Department of the Army, acovcr he held until 
.' I960. That year he was posted to New Delhi, India, under 
cover of the International Cooperation Administration. In 
1961 he was transferred to Jakarta, Indonesia, still under 
cover of that agency’s successor, the Agency for Interna¬ 
tional Development. There are no State Department re¬ 
cords on Natirboff from 1964to 1972,whenhewas posted, 
under State Department cover, as a political officer in 
Khartoum, but in fact Chief of Station. From 1975 to 1976 
he was back at Headquarters, and then was posted to 
Nairobi, again as Chief of Station. Source's have confirmed 
that he has been posted to the Embassy in Cairo since at 
least December 1979. 


CAIB has located the Chief of Station in Beijing (Pck- Ethiopia 

ing), China. He is.David D. Cries, born May 8, 1932 in 

Ohio. Gries, another Yale graduate, was under cover as an A middle-level case officer has been spotted with the >■ 
“analyst" for the Department of the Air Force from I960 to Addis Ababa, Ethiopia Embassy. He is David A. Harper * : J 

1962. before appearing under State Department cover as a born March 12.1942. Harperservedasa politicalassistant 

Chinese language and area trainee at the Foreign Service in Copenhagen from 1970 to 1972, when he returned to 

Institute Field Language School in Taichung, Taiwan. In Headquarters for two years. His activities in Denmark 

1964 he was transferred to the Singapore Consulate General were exposed in the book “Under Cover" the relevant 

as a polmcal officer, serving there till 1968, when he returned portion of which was reprinted in Bulletin Number 5 In 

to Headquarters. There are no ascertainable references to May of 1974 Harper was posted to Bujumbura, Burundi 
him in State Department records from 1970 to !978.Then, where he spent approximately three years before returning 
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once again to Headquarters. In Ji^ft979 he was trans¬ 
ferred to the Addis Ababa Embass^rlthough his precise 
cover title is not known to CAIB. 


Ghana 

1 

Last year's change of government in Ghana has appar¬ 
ently generated some shuffling of CIA personnel. We have 
located two case officers there as of at least late 1979. 

One is Jane Bryan Hoerrner, born July 19,1942 in New 
Jersey. State Department records indicate that she was 
under cover as an "economic assistant" with the Depart¬ 
ment of the Army from 1967 to 1973, when she first ap¬ 
peared under diplomatic cover as an economic-commercial 
officer at the Addis Ababa Embassy. She returned to 
Headquarters in late 1975, and no further records have' 
been found until our source Accra said that as of October 
1979, she was posted to the economic section at the Accra 
Embassy. Her biography is found in Dirty Work 2. 



'. i'o < w. V * ^ , ... 1 , »•) 9 ‘ 


The other case officer in Ghana is Kenneth Leroy 
Hurley, whose biography also appears in Dirty Work 2 . 
Hurley was under cover at the Embassy at Lusaka, Zambia* 
from 1974 to 1978, when he was transferred to Biantyre, 
Malawi, where he served as Chief of Base until at least early 
1979. As of August 1979, however, he appeared in Accra, 
where he might be Deputy Chief of Station. 


Guinea 

Adrian Bernard Ciazza, born December 10, 1932, in 
Alabama, is the new Chief of Station in Conakry, Guinea. 
Ciazza, whose biography appears in Dirty Work /, has 
been with the Cl A since at least 1957, when he commenced 
eight years under cover as a “research analyst” with the 
Department of the Army. He served as a political officer in 
Kabul, Afghanistan from 1965 to 1968, when he returned 
for a stint at Headquarters, before a posting, in April 1971, 
to Colombo, Sri Lanka. He returned to Headquarters in 
1973 and went to Tehran, Iran in 1974, for a brief period. 
After less than a year back at Headquarters again, he was 
posted in late 1975 to the Brussels, Belgium Embassy. The 
next references to him indicate that as of September 1979 
he was in Conakry, undoubtedly, given his length of ser¬ 
vice, the Chief of Station. 


Allan Bruce Hemmings, whose biography is found in 
Dirty Work 2, is a case officer who has been transferred to 
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ral in Calcutta, India. Hemmings 
fficer in Casablanca, Morocco from 
1975 to 1977, when he was transferred to Algiers, Algeria, 
as Third Secretary. He was in Algiers at least as late as 
February 1979, but recent records indicate that as of 
November 1979 he was in Calcutta. 


.Indonesia 

We have located the Chief of Station and three other 
case officers in Indonesia. The Chief is Carl Edward 
Gebhardt, born June 8,1933. whose biography appears in 
Dirty Work l. Thcreare no available records on Gebhardt 
prior to 1972, when, after a few months at Headquarters, 
he was posted to Warsaw, Poland. In 1974 he returned to 
Headquarters for about a year and a half, and was then 
assigned to Bangkok, Thailand, in July 1976. CAIB has 
located references to Gebhardt indicating that at least as of 
November 1978 he was posted to Jakarta, Indonesia, 
where he is believed to be the Chief of Station. 

The three case officers working for Gebhardt arc James 
D. Anders, Jr.. Ronald M. Cinal. and William H. Wright. 
Anders, born March 4,1942 in Texas, was under cover as 
an "area specialist" for the Department of the Army from 
.1968 to 1973, when he took diplomaticcoveras an economic- 
commercial officer at the Vientiane, Laos Embassy. In 
1975 he returned to Headquarters and disappeared from 
State Department records until August 1979. when he was 
posted to the economic section at the Jakarta Embassy. 

Cinal, who is listed in Dirty Work 2. was under cover as a 
political officer in the Nairobi. Kenya Embassy during 
1976and 1977. Hereappearsasofatieast December 1979. 
as a political officer in Jakarta. 

William H. Wright, born September 6.1939 in Kansas, 
was posted to Rangoon. Burma from 1964 to 1970. when 
he was transferred to Manila, Philippines. In 1973 he re¬ 
turned to Headquarters; no additional records are found 
until he is shown, as of August 1977. at the Surabaya. 
Indonesia Consulate. As of October 1979 he was trans¬ 
ferred to the capital. 


Japan 

The Chief of Base at the Consulate General in Osaka- 
Kobe, Japan is Lucius H. Horiuchi, born July 22, 1928 in 
Washington. Horiuchi is an Agency veteran, having served 
under cover as a Department of the Army "analyst" from 
1951 to 1965. In July 1965 he was posted to Manila as a 
political officer, returning to Headquarters in 1967. Fol¬ 
lowing a promotion to GS-13 in October of 1967, and his 
appointment as a“coordination officer"in May 1968, there 
are no records referring to him for the next ten years. In 
May of 1978 he is shown back at CIA Headquarters, and, 
in July of that year he was posted to Osaka-Kobe, un¬ 
doubtedly as Chief of Base. 

A senior case officer in Tokyo is Walter I. Floyd, Jr„ 
born April 4, 1939 in Pennsylvania. Floyd also served in 
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the ubiquitous position of “researc^^alyst" for the De- 
part ment of the Air Force from 1965To 1970, before enter¬ 
ing into diplomatic posting, in 1971, first to Yokahama for 
language training, and then to the Tokyo Embassy, as a 
political officer. He served in Japan until 1976, when he 
returned to Headquarters, and then disappeared from 
State Department records. As of at least August 1979 he 
reappears as First Secretary in the Tokyo Embassy. 


Jordan 

A senior telecommunications officer in Amman, Jordan 
is Donald Charles McCIung. McClung served in Montevi¬ 
deo, Uruguay from 1975 to 1977, when he was transferred 
to Athens, Greece. As of October 1979 he is found in 
Amman, in telecommunications. 


Lebanon 

The person who appears to be the new Chief of Station in 
Beirut, Lebanon is Jack S. Ogino, born October 9,1935 in 
California. Ogino, whose biography appears in Dirty 
V/ork 1, served in Cairo from 1965 to 1967, when he 
.returned to Headquarters; in Kathmandu, Nepal from 
1969 to 1972; and in Madras, India from 1972 to 1974, 
before returning again to Headquarters. In 1976 he was 
First Secretary at the Colombo, Sri Lanka Embassy, and, 
at least as of September 1979, our sources indicate that he 
has been posted to Beirut, where he is believed to be the 
Chief of Station. 


Liberia 

The new telecommunicationschicf in Monrovia, Liberia, 
the Agency’s central telecommunications relay base for all 
of Africa, is Donald L. Miller, whohasreplaccd Marvin H. 
Chiridgren, who was listed in Bulletin Number 4. Miller 
apparently arrived in Monrovia at least as of September 
1979. The newdeputy telecommunications chief appears to 
be Dan N. Stephenson, who has replaced Richard B. 
George, also listed in Bulletin Number 4. Stephenson 
served at the major telecommunications installation in 
Manila, Philippines from 1965 to 1972, with a year during 
that period at Headquarters. No records regarding his 
whereabouts between 1972 and now have been found. 
Sources in Monrovia indicate that he also arrived in 
Liberia in September 1979. 


New Zealand 

The CIA Chief of Station in Wellington, New Zealand 
appears to be Hugh Richard Waters, born September 17, 
1929 in New York. Waters served as an “analyst" with the 
Department of the Air Force from 1958 to I960, when he 
moved into diplomatic cover, posted to the Seoul, South 
Korea Embassy. In 1965 he was back briefly at Headquar¬ 
ters, before being transferred to Surabaya, Indonesia, as a 
political officer, and, in fact, Chief of Base at the Consulate 
there. In 1967 he returned home again for two years, and 


was then posted^ftthe Rawalpindi, Pakistan Embassy, 
where he served aroeputy Chief of Station. From 1972 to 
1979, State Department records are silent as to his where¬ 
abouts, but Waters appears on the April 1979 Wellington 
Diplomatic List as Attache, but in fact Chief of Station. 

Paraguay 

■ The Chief of Station in Asuncion, Paraguay, the longest- 
lived dictatorship in the Western Hemisphere, is Donald J. 

^ Venute, born Aprils, 1930in New Jersey. Vcnutchasbecn 
with the CIA since 1951, when he graduated from George¬ 
town University. He spent his first ten years under military 
cover, and, in July 1961, appeared as Third Secretary at the 
Mogadiscio, Somalia Embassy. He returned to Depart¬ 
ment of the Army cover from 1966 to 1967, and then 
reverted to diplomatic cover, as a political officer in the 
Lima, Peru Embassy. In 1972 he returned to Headquarters, 
and disappeared from State Department records. In July 
1978 he resurfaced, listed in the Asuncion Diplomatic List 
as Attache. He is dearly the Chief of Station. 


Portugal 

* 

A Lisbon, Portugal source confirms that as of November 
1979, Edward J. Bash, Jr., a case officer.appea red posted to 
the Embassy there, in the economic section. 


Senegal 

Case officer Robert J. Hammond, Jr., whose biography 
appears in Dirty Work 2, has been transferred tothepoliti- 
cal section at the Dakar. Senegal Embassy, as of August 
1979. Hammond served as political officerin Accra, Ghana 
from June 1975 until February 1978, when he was returned 
to Headquarters. After about a year and a half, apparently, 
he js back in Africa.' 


Switzerland 

European specialist Rowland E. Roberts, Jr., appears to -j 
be the new Chief of Base in the extremely important post of 
Geneva, Switzerland. Roberts, born May $, 1928 in Penn¬ 
sylvania, whose biography appears in Dirty Work 1, has 
been with the CIA sinceat least 1954, when he commenced 
military cover as a “plans officer" with the Department of 
the Army. After eight years in that role, he served fiveycars 
as political officerin the Copenhagen, Denmark Embassy, 
returned to Headquartersfor severalycars.andthcnserved 
at the Antwerp, Belgium Consulate General as an cconomic- 
commercia! officer. In 1975 he returned to Headquarters 
again, and as of October 1979 is found at the U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations in Geneva. 

/ 

Togo 

Gordon Joseph Hopman, born October 4, 1941 in 
Oregon, listed in Dirty Work 2, has just been transferred to 
the Lome, Togo Embassy where he is apparently Chief of 
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Station. Hopmanstrved fr'om 1971 toJ£74 as a “program 
analyst" for the Department of the before his first 
diplomatic posting, as political officer in Abidjan, Ivory 
Coast. In 1976 he was transferred to Kinshasa. Zaire, and, 
as of December 1979 he is found at the Lome Embassy. 


Turkey 

We have uncovered two case officers in Turkey, S. 
Phillips L. Amerman and Patrick N. Murphy. Amerman, 
born September 14.1945 in Pennsylvania, wasanadminis- 
trative officer with the Department of the Air Force from 
1969 to 1971. Then, after a year at the University of Istan¬ 
bul. he appeared as a projects officer with the Department 
of State, and. in 1973, became a consular officer at the 
Istanbul. Turkey Consulate General. We are unclear 
whether he remained inTurkeyalltheintervcningtime, but 
as of October 1979 he appeared at the Ankara Embassy. 



Murphy, born September 28,1941 in West Virginia, is 
presented in State Department records as a computer 
manager for the Department of the Air Force from 1968 to 
1970, when he received State Department language train¬ 
ing. In August 1971 heappearedasaconsularofficcratthe 
Istanbul Consulate General, and in 1973 was transferred to. 
Ankara. He was back at Headquarters in 1976, posted to 
the Rome, Italy Embassy in 1977, and. as of August 1979, is 
found once more at the Istanbul Consulate General. 

In the light of recent developments inTurkcy, with mas¬ 
sive repression of people in the streets which has been 
graphically shown in the American media, these case offi¬ 
cers are doubtless busy working in dose liaison with the 
Turkish secret police. 


apparcntlyChiefofStation. As of November 19,79,a.tleast,' 
our information in^fctes he was assigned to the Moscow;! 
Embassy, where he^Rhief of Station. 


United Arab Emirates 

The new Chief of Station in Abu Dhabi, United Arab 
Emirates is Thomas D. Hawbaker, whose biography ap¬ 
pears in Dirty Work 2. Hawbaker, born February28,1932 
in Iowa, served in Jordan from 1964to 1966 under coverof 
the Agency for International Development, in Vietnam 
from 1966 to 1969—as a “pacification advisor” for the 
Department of the Air Force—under State Department 
cover in Cairo from 1969 to 1973, and in Colombo, Sri 
Lanka, from 1973 until at least late 1975. There are no’; 
indications of his whereabouts from 1975 until 1979, when! 
in November he appears posted to Abu Dhabi. 

United Kingdom 

Edward William Proctor, who replaced the inimitable 
Cord Meyer, Jr. as Chief of Station in London, United 
Kingdom, in late 1976, has very possibly retired, but in any 
' event has left London and been replaced by Richard F. 
Stolz, Jr. Stolz, born November 27, 1925 in Ohio, has 
reached this high and prestigious CIA post after 30 years 
with the Agency. His career began under cover as a“politi- ; 
cal affairs officer” with the Department of the Army in 
1950.1n 1959 he switched to diplomatic cover as a political 
officer in the Frankfurt, Federal Republic of Germany 
Consulate General, (Observers have noted that the Frank¬ 
furt Base is, in fact, much larger and more important than 
the Bonn Station.) In I960 Stolz was transferred to Sofia, 
Bulgaria where he remained till 1962, when he returned to 
Headquarters, as an intelligence operations specialist; In 
1964 he was posted to Moscow; in 1965 he returned to 
Langley; and in 1966 he began ai three-year stint in Rome, 
again as a political officer. In 1969 he was back at Head¬ 
quarters; and in 1973 he was sent to the Belgrade, Yugoslar 
via Embassy as Chief of Station. In late 1974 he returned 
home, and there are no entries in Department of State ! 
records until December 1979, when he surfaced on the 
London Diplomatic List as Political Attache—and.in fact. 
Chief of Station. 


The new telecommunications chief at the London Sta- 
• tion is Thomas C.Shedd, born June 15,1931 inMassachu- 

U.S.S.R. 1 setts. Shedd has served in the telecommunicationsspecialty 

inTokyo, Accra, and London—where records indicate he 
The CIA Chief of Station in Moscow, U.S.S.R. appears served from 1969 to 1972, prior to his current tour, which 
to be Burton Lee Gerber, born July 19, 1933 in Illinois. commenced at least as of October 1979. Shedd replaces 

Gerber has been with the Agency since 1955, when he James Smith in the position he held since mid-1975. 

began military cover as an “area analyst” with the Depart¬ 
ment of the Army, a position he held until 1965, with one Yugoslavia 
year, 1956, supposedly as a 2nd Lieutenant in the Army. In 

July 1965 he commenced diplomatic cover, studying Bui- The new Chief of Station in Yugoslavia appears to be 
garian at the Foreign Service Institute, preparatory to his Peter Vroom Raudenbush, born August 13, 1935 in Min- 
posting. in June 1966, as “political officer” in the Sofia, nesota. He was under cover as an “analyst" for the De- 

Bulgaria Embassy. He was at that time either Chief of parlment of the Army from 1962 to 1973, when he first 

Station for Bulgaria, or Deputy. In October 1968 he re- appeared in State Department records, posted to Conakry 

turned to Headquarters. No further foreign postings ap- Guinea as a consular officer, but, in fact. Chief of Station 

pearinStateDepartmentrecordsuntilOctober 1976,when In I975hereturnedtoHeadquarters.and,asofSeptember 
Gerber was found at the Belgrade, Yugoslavia Embassy, 1979 is found at the Belgrade Embassy. __ 
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Sources and MefSio 6s 

By Ken Lawrence 


CIA ASSASSINATIONS 


* > 


On March 6,1972, CIA Director Richard Helms sent a 
memo to his deputy directors which read, in part: 

It has recently again been alleged in the press that 
CIA engages in assassination. As you arc wellaware, 
this is not the case, and Agency policy has long been 
clear on this issue. To underline it, 1 direct that no 
such activity or operation be undertaken, assisted or 
suggested by any of our personnel... .• 

A year later when “a high-level official" made just such a 
suggestion to his subordinates in Uganda, the Chief of 
Station in Kampala demanded he put it in writing. The 
suggestion to “get rid of this guy" (Idi Amin) was then 
quickly withdrawn with the statement, “Of course I was 
only kidding." 

“That’s how it can happen, I thought," recalled former 
CIA agent Jay Mullen {Oregon Magazine. June 1979). 
“How many operations have resulted from similar Thomas ■ 
a Becket statements? And how many men who assumed 
they were told to act could not later document their 
instructions?" 

■ Perhaps it was knowledge of this or similar incidents that 
prompted Helms’s successor, William Colby, to give CBS 


reporter Daniel Schorr a different date for the supposed 
abolition of the tactic: 

Without confirming anything about the past, Colby 
nevertheless wanted me to know that assassination 
was not currently a method used by the CIA. It had 
been banned since 1973... 1 (Clearing the Air. page 
146.) 

Colby’s own directive against Cl A employment of assas¬ 
sination was issued on August 8, 1973. If reports in the 
Cuban press are accurate, Colby’s order has received ap- ; 
proximately the same respect as his predecessor's. ' ■ 

Public outrage at the revelation of CIA involvement in 
assassination plots riveted attention on the investigation by 
the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence (Church 
Cd&miitee) in 1975, after the Rockefeller Commission, the 
first body to.gather evidence, had failed to release any 
information or recommendations on assassinations in its 
final report. 

In response to vocal public concern. Senator Church and 
others issued militant-sounding statements that “murder" 
by the government is intolerable and must be outlawed, 

(continued on page 21 t 
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